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EDITORIALS 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITY has had a flourishing career and is the 
most important medium we have in North America for keeping regional 
archaeologists abreast of current research. Our aim as editors is to in- 
crease the usefulness of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY to its readers. We believe 
that more articles reviewing and surveying current situations in broad 
archaeological areas would benefit all our subscribers, by offering foun- 
dation material for students entering such regional research and by 
providing summaries for the benefit of other specialists who would not 
be apt to scrutinize technical papers in fields other than their own. Those 
of us who teach also feel the need for orientation as to current ideas, 
results, and publications in the many areas where intense archaeological 
activity is now taking place. 

In respect to preparing such articles, we have met considerable coy- 
ness in our colleagues, on the grounds of protecting their necks or of 
needing more data to polish off such surveys. There will never be an 
end to the need for more information. The norm for archaeological con- 
clusions is a duration of less than a decade. The measure of our progress 
is that our tentative opinions change from year to year. 

We should like to be able to have articles covering the archaeology 
of the Americas, rotating through a two year period, so that the sub- 
scribers to AMERICAN ANTIQUITY could be in touch with the tenor of 
research in different areas. The more specialized articles which are 
essential to the scientific progress of research would therefore be en- 
hanced by a background of the regional problems and methods for their 
solution. 

Some of us have this material ready to hand in the form of lecture 
notes for classroom use or papers to be given at the meetings of this 
Society and others. The editors will welcome articles or inquiries about 
the future publication of such articles. We still have freedom of speech 
in this country and archaeological necks must be stout enough to resist 
an occasional critical buffet. What we think is as important as what we 
know for a fact. 
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MANUSCRIPTS were not too plentiful in our files when this issue of 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITY was made up. The Editors had considered run- 
ning an editorial on the subject of “starvation,” for your journal very 
definitely faced such a predicament. Since that time, however, manu- 
script has begun to trickle in, and we now have in the editorial files 
enough copy to make up two issues of the journal. 

This is as it should be, for the proper exercise of the editorial func- 
tion an editor needs enough manuscript to be able to select, to pick and 
choose in order to assemble a cohesive whole. One glance at the dates 
on the articles will show how rapidly they have found their way into 
print. As each issue is assembled some five months before it appears, 
and spends three months going through press, no one can complain 
that we are too slow. Compared with some of our scientific contempo- 
raries, many of which are three years behind with their publication, we 
appear like a special edition of a tabloid. 

The editors earnestly beg authors not to be too coy about manu- 
scripts, but to turn them in so that we may have material from which 
to assemble your journal. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN THE NEW WORLD! 
THEODORE D. McCown 


HE problem, or rather the series of related problems, which concerns 
the antiquity of man in the New World is complex and its rami- 
fications involve many different phases of anthropology, as well as a 
large number of related sciences. | intend to deal only with those aspects 
of the general problem which have to do with the physical character of 
the earliest inhabitants of North and South America. In this fashion, 
any consideration of the antiquity of artifacts or other material which 
reveals the presence of man in early times will be excluded. For the rest, 
my consideration of these matters resolves itself into two parts: a dis- 
cussion of the nature and probable antiquity of skulls and skeletons to 
which has been attributed some geological antiquity, and then a brief 
consideration of the related problem of presumed inter-racial differences 
in both the present and the past Indian population of the New World. 
Space forbids giving a roll call of the remains of man which in past 
years have had attributed to them a degree of antiquity so great that 
they either have been or might be considered fossil. You are all familiar 
with the care and attention which Dr. Hrdlitka? has given to these 
remains in his several Bulletins published by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. In many ways, the year 1930 can be taken as a point of di- 
vision with respect to the problem of the geological antiquity of skeletal 
material. This is, in large part, a reflection of the general growth of 
anthropological studies, particularly in the United States, with a con- 
sequent increase in both the technical ability and the critical faculty of 
those anthropologists most directly concerned with this special problem. 
On the occasion of the Symposium on Early Man held at the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia in 1937, Dr. Hrdlitka* brought 
up to date his consideration of the nature of this reputedly fossil ma- 
terial and its antiquity. At that time he considered half a dozen in- 
stances in which human skeletal material has been found in association 
with fossil mammals of the Pleistocene, or enclosed in a geological de- 
posit which appeared to be of later Pleistocene age. Three of these are 
worthy of further consideration, namely, the Minnesota Man, the finds 
from Vero in Florida, and the hyperdolichocranial skulls from the south- 
western United States. 


Read at the Symposium on “Problems in Physical Anthropology” at the Thirty- 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, in conjunction 
with the Society for American Archaeology, December, 1939. 

* Hrdlitka, 1907, 1912, 1918, and 1935. * Hrdlitka, 1937a. 
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The difficulties of a complete acceptance of Dr. Jenks’ able exposi- 
tion with regard to the Minnesota Man are twofold. There is, first, the 
problem of its antiquity. With eminent geological opinion unable to 
reach a unanimous agreement, this aspect of the problem is one which a 
physical anthropologist cannot directly assess and evaluate. 

It leaves him at an initial disadvantage, however, which his studies 
of the human remains and his conclusions thereon cannot overcome. In 
no part of the world do we have human fossils which in themselves are 
directly utilizable in determining the age of the deposit from which they 
have been recovered. We may achieve this latter condition, but that 
time has not yet come, nor is the present prospect very encouraging. 

The other principal difficulty concerns the physical character of the 
human remains. As is well known, Dr. Hrdlitka has been at some pains 
to demonstrate that the skull, in particular, falls within the range of 
variation known for crania belonging to the historic occupants of the 
same area.’ His demonstration of the metrical relationships, and in part, 
of the morphology of the skull, the jaw and the teeth is so cogent that 
no fair-minded person can deny that his first proposition is correct, 
namely, that the Minnesota Man does fall within the range of variation 
of the Sioux for a number of characters. He does, however, create the 
impression in the mind of anyone who reads his able exposition, and who 
listened to him at Philadelphia, that the skull of Minnesota Man is that 
of just another Sioux female. The best answer to this is to be found in 
Dr. Howell's critical and able discussion of the relationship between the 
Minnesota Man and a series of skulls from Wyoming of unknown date.* 
His conclusions are worth emphasizing. 

The general bearing of the Wyoming crania on the case of ‘‘Minnesota 
Man” seems to be as follows. If they are Sioux, or a similar type, then Dr. 
Hrdlitka's diagnosis is correct in every detail, and the physical type of ‘‘ Minne- 
sota Man" is of no special interest. In this case the ordinary range of Indian 
morphology becomes sufficiently extended so that such specimens as the Minne- 
sota skull and Homo novusmundus need cause no comment, and the finding of 
two such crania together in Wyoming is mere coincidence. On the other hand, 
it is a reasonable probability that the earliest arrivals in this continent were 
distinctly Indian racially, even though their coming was relatively remote in 
time, but that they were characterized by a slightly more primitive physical 
type, exemplified perhaps by that of the Wyoming and Minnesota skulls. The 
question cannot be settled by evidence so far established. 


The general line of reasoning that a skull or skeleton with a distinc- 


* Jenks, 1937). 5 Hrdlitka, 1937a, and 1937). ® Howells, 1938. 
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tive combination of primitive physical characters is older than one which 
lacks such a combination is undoubtedly sound. In individual cases, 
however, where one deals with a single specimen, the amount of precise 
demonstration of this general proposition must always be large and in 
most instances is never sufficient to reach a finite conclusion, more es- 
pecially if it attempts to prove the absolute antiquity of the remains in 
question. This last seems to be the case with the Minnesota Man. 

We owe to Professor Jenks the careful description of two other skulls 
and skeletons found in association with glacial gravels in Minnesota. 
The first of these, from Brown's Valley,’ represents a burial dug into 
gravel attributed to the Tintah stage of Glacial Lake Agassiz and which 
Dr. Jenks believes is between 8,000 and 12,000 years old. The finding of 
the remains was, as is so frequently the case, accidental, and the subse- 
quent examination of the site leaves open a number of questions, so 
that the real glacial antiquity of the specimen cannot be accepted with 
finality. The remains were apparently found in a pit cut into the upper 
part of a glacial gravel and capped by an undisturbed layer of black 
humus. The reported absence of any humus in and around the skeleton 
itself leads Professor Jenks to infer that the burial took place before the 
8- to 10-inch layer of black dirt had begun to accumulate on top of the 
gravel. The burial is later, therefore, than the formation of the gravel 
island, but antedates the formation of the humus layer. This leaves a 
time span of unknown duration. 

On the above evidence, however, the burial would seem unlikely to 
be very recent and two other circumstances certainly support this view. 
With the skeleton were considerable traces of red ochre. In addition to 
this, half a dozen beautifully chipped flint projectile points were dis- 
covered. They lack the characteristic longitudinal flake scars that dis- 
tinguish the Folsom points but Professor Jenks demonstrates at some 
length their general relationships to the large and varied class of Folsom 
and Yuma flints. Whether or not one accepts Professor Jenks’ date for 
this find, we do have the remains of a man associated with a class of 
flint points that seems clearly to have gone out of fashion by historic 
times in this and in other areas in the United States. 

The skull and skeleton were considerably damaged and the skull has 
been somewhat warped. It is that of a moderately young adult male. 
The skull is dolichocranial and moderately high headed, with very re- 
spectable absolute diameters. The forehead is narrow while the face is 
quite broad, both in its totality and with regard to the upper face. The 

Jenks, 1937a. 
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nose is leptorrhine, with a rather narrow root and a marked nasion depres- 
sion. The orbits would seem to have been quite clearly high. There is the 
usual pronounced glabella and supra-orbital ridges, but there is a notable 
lack of prognathism. Professor Jenks’ conclusions are that the Brown's 
Valley man shows relationships to both Sioux and Algonkian crania, the 
balance of the evidence favoring somewhat closer relationships to the 
latter. 

The Sauk Valley skeleton,* also from Minnesota, is, in nearly every 
respect, less satisfactory than the Brown’s Valley skeleton. It, too, 
comes from a gravel pit and was discovered accidentally by workmen. 
From the evidence available, it is impossible to determine whether it 

yas a burial or not. The amount of skeletal material found would sug- 
gest that it may have been, but the account of the discovery indicates 
that the remains occurred through a considerable zone, at some depth 
in the gravel, with the result that one cannot definitely rule out the pos- 
sibility of its having been included during the formation of the gravel 
itself. The chief difficulty is that Drs. Bryan and McCann are unable to 
reach any clear conclusion as to the actual age of the West Union gravel. 
The deposit stands 70 feet above the present drainage. The other end of 
the uncertain time span suggested for the age of the gravel is a date 
earlier than the Altamont-Gary system of moraines. 

Professor Jenks and Dr. Wilford have drawn up a report on the 
skull and skeleton. Its condition appears to be superior to that of the 
Brown's Valley skeleton, the damage being due to the fact that its im- 
portance was not realized at the time the first of the parts showed in the 
gravel face. The specimen is that of a middle-aged adult male. The skull 
is longheaded, of about the same height as the Brown's Valley skull, but 
somewhat smaller headed. There is a suggestion of somewhat more 
prognathism, but in no outstanding way are these two males dissimilar. 
Professor Jenks grades them in degree of primitiveness and considers 
that the Sauk Valley skull and skeleton are intermediate between those 
of the Brown's Valley man and the young female from Glacial Lake 
Pelican. 

It is of some interest in considering all three of these specimens to 
note that Professor Jenks has come to the conclusion that they repre- 
sent ancestral forms, with varying degrees of primitiveness, of the long 
headed, narrow nosed, wide faced type which is so characteristic of the 
long headed element found among the Algonkians. We have, in sum- 
mary, specimens which in physical type are obviously related to Ameri- 


* Bryan, Retzek, and McCann, 1938; Jenks and Wilford, 1938. 
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can Indian types, notably the long headed, narrow nosed forms which, it 
is generally agreed, represent an older racial element. The presumptive 
late glacial antiquity of these ancestral forms is, I submit, not the direct 
concern of the physical anthropologist, and in none of the instances 
cited can one determine positively the absolute or relative antiquity of 
these finds. 

On the same occasion in 1937 when Dr. Hrdlitka gave his most re- 
cent review of the evidence with regard to the antiquity of man in the 
Americas, Dr. Sellards restated the evidence which he and his associates 
have assembled with regard to the association of human remains with 
those of extinct animals near Vero in Florida.® The older practice of im- 
mediately discounting and minimizing, or even denying, the possibility 
of the association of man with elements of the Pleistocene fauna of 
North and South America is no longer possible. There is no need to go 
into the evidence which has caused the abandonment of this particular 
line of reasoning. It is familiar to everyone. This must remove some of 
the objections to the association between the human bones and those of 
the fossil animals in Florida. Until someone offers better evidence with 
regard to what the processes were which were responsible for the com- 
mingling of this material in Florida, we cannot refuse, out of hand, Dr. 
Sellards’ explanation. Neither can anyone question the essentially In- 
dian character of the human remains themselves. The question of the 
precise antiquity of all the material is still an open one. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning the fact that, so far, within 
the glaciated area of North America from which we have human re- 
mains of reputed glacial age, there have been no direct associations of 
human skeletons and a fossil fauna. No ready explanation of this curious 
situation can be suggested, but the sharp contrast with the generally 
prevailing conditions in the glaciated areas of the Old World, more es- 
pecially in Europe, is worth remembering. For regions outside of the 
genuinely glaciated areas of North America, and in South America, 
there lurks the presumption that mammals now rightly considered fossil 
may have outlasted the Pleistocene by several millennia. An example of 
this type of phenomenon concerns the Dinotherium, a primitive Mio- 
cene proboscidean, which survived into the beginning of the Pleistocene 
in East Africa. These facts leave me with the suspicion that no high 
antiquity can as yet be attributed to Man in the New World. 

South America has contributed its own quota of human remains 
with a presumptive late Pleistocene antiquity. A brief communication 

Sellards, 1937. 
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presented at the Symposium on Early Man described the finding in 1933 
in the Lagoa Santa region of a skull and skeleton in a cave under a layer 
of stalagmite at a depth of two meters.'® The finding of the human skele- 
ton was a surprise to the excavators because no evidence of human 
occupation of the cave itself had been found up to the time of the dis- 
covery of the human remains. The fauna, which was the investigator's 
principal interest, was of the same type as found in the previously ex- 
plored caves in the same district and contained a proportion of extinct 
forms. Here again we have an instance in which the denials of con- 
temporaneity between the remains of man and the fossil fauna must be 
reconsidered. The claims for the Confins man with regard to his an- 
tiquity are that it represents the period of the late Pleistocene or early 
Holocene. The measurements and the photographs of the skull indicate 
that it falls within the range of variation known for the long headed 
crania previously described and often spoken of as the Lagoa Santa race. 

The hyper-dolichocranial skulls, of which the greatest number come 
from Texas, have been thoroughly dealt with by Dr. Stewart.'' Here we 
have no evidence of any high antiquity, certainly nothing of the order 
attributed to the remains from Minnesota. The population represented 
by the skulls and skeletons, from both caves and other sites, has known 
cultural associations and is clearly earlier than any of the historic groups 
found occupying Texas. The skulls are characterized by an excessive 
narrowness of the breadth diameters and, in consequence, a high or ex- 
cessive degree of dolichocephaly. They are short and very broad faced, 
with well developed malar bones. The type as a whole shows a consider- 
able number of cranial resemblances to the skulls of Basket Makers, 
but, in the main, the metrical and morphological characters almost cer- 
tainly point to a community of ancestry with the Pericue and Lagoa 
Santa skulls. The long headedness, the moderate heights, and the short- 
ness of the facial skeleton, as well as its breadth, should not be allowed 
to obscure the real differences which exist between these southern long 
headed skulls and the long headed crania from the north-central and 
northeastern portions of the United States. The general consensus of 
opinion seems to be that these groups represent intraracial variations 
sufficiently large, however, to warrant their being clearly distinguished 
from each other. 

The consideration of these crania from the southwestern United 
States and from South America and, more particularly, the admitted 
resemblances to the so-called Lagoa Santa race, brings me to the second 


© Walter, Cathoud, and Mattos, 1937. '! Stewart, 1935. 
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part of the problem as I have delimited it here. Anthropological opinion 
in general seems to be resolving itself more and more into two clearly 
defined schools of thought on the question of the racial character of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the New World. Dr. Hrdlitka’s viewpoint, as 
I understand it, is that the Mongoloid features of the American Indian 
represent the basic racial core from which have arisen subsequent varia- 
tions. Some of these variations may have already expressed themselves 
anterior to the first penetration of North America by Asiatics. Ad- 
mittedly, the types represented by the living American Indians and 
those of the relatively recent past are diverse, but Hrdli¢éka is convinced 
that the Mongoloid physical characters are the fundamental ones. 

The view presented by Professor Hooton in some ways represents 
the antithesis of Dr. Hrdlitka’s viewpoint. Hooton speaks repeatedly of 
the veneer of Mongoloid characters which has covered, and in part ob- 
scured certain deep and basic differences within the racial composition 
of the American aborigines.” Here we have a view which postulates dif- 
ferent racial stocks moving into the Americas at different times, the 
latest being a movement, or several movements, of peoples predomi- 
nately Mongoloid and who have left some of their distinctive characters 
in all aboriginal American groups as we know them. Professor Hooton’s 
studies are well known, and, with the exception of some later and minor 
modifications, his general diagnosis of the racial history of aboriginal 
America is contained in his outstanding study of the material excavated 
at Pecos." The several types which he isolates from the totality of that 
population have been given by him different names, names suggestive 
of divergent ancestral relationships. 

The difficulty in accepting wholeheartedly this conception with re- 
gard to American origins is more than a matter of terminology. I find it 
extremely difficult to visualize concretely what Professor Hooton means 
when he speaks of a pseudo-Australoid or a pseudo-Negroid, and even 
more difficult to explain to myself what these names really mean in 
terms of racial change, possible racial mixture, and race development. 
This difficulty on my part may be due to personal limitations, but | 
have discovered that I am not wholly alone in my perplexities. The dif- 
fering strains or types are without any question realities, and the in- 
creasing evidence of the antiquity of some of these types is convincing. 
If, however, they are neither real Mongoloids nor real Australoids, what 
objection is there to the adoption of some non-committal, purely de- 
scriptive term for them, then waiting until the accumulation of evidence 


2 Hooton, 1937. 8 Hooton, 1930, especially ch. xii. 
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is sufficient to accurately place them with respect to the other racial 
varieties of man throughout the world? What fragments of evidence we 
have with regard to the non-osseous remains of these more ancient types, 
such as the hair preserved with some of the Texas crania, unquestion- 
ably point in the direction of affinities with the Asiatic Mongoloids. If 
the Mongoloid characters are a veneer, it is an extraordinarily thick one. 

One hopeful line of investigation in connection with an estimation of 
whether we are dealing with veneer or solid wood is the type of analysis 
which Professor Hooton and his students have used in dealing with liv- 
ing populations. Several years ago it was stated that a study of this 
kind, having to do with the living Indians of the Southwest, was in 
progress. So far, no full presentation of this analysis has appeared, but 
it is one which will, without question, have to be considered with the 
greatest attention. 

One primary test of the real Mongoloid or non-Mongoloid charac- 
teristics of the American Indians depends on the accumulation of cranial 
and skeletal evidence from northeastern Asia, in fact from the whole 
of Asia north of the Himalayas, with regard to the time of origin and 
the precise character of the Asiatic Mongoloid peoples. One type of 
Mongoloid, the North Chinese, we can push back perhaps 5,000 years, 
but this period of time still leaves us a long way short of the time at 
which, on other grounds, we might expect the highly distinctive physical 
characters of the Asiatic Mongoloids to have first manifested them- 
selves. As yet I find it difficult to accept as conclusive any of the known 
evidence from eastern Asia as being pertinent to the problem which is 
our primary concern. It is extremely difficult for me to envisage and to 
understand the meaning of a group such as that which Professor Wei- 
denreich has recently described from the Upper Cave at Chou-kou- 
tien.“ I am frankly puzzled with respect to what it means in terms of 
racial change and development in the ancestors of the Chou-kou-tien 
people themselves when he refers to one skull as Melanesoid, another as 
Eskimoid and a third as being somewhat like an Upper Palaeolithic 
European. The convenience of using such terms solely in a descriptive 
manner is outweighed, in my opinion, by the genetic implications which 
are inevitably attached to them. In describing the different strains with- 
in the aboriginal American population as being Melanesoid or Austra- 
loid or Negroid we are not really providing answers to the problem but 
merely re-stating it, and not very helpfully at that. We have, first of 
all, the problem of accurately describing what are the varying types in 
Weidenreich, 1939. 
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different parts of North and South America. In addition, we cannot 
afford to overlook the fact that in the Old World, where there is no possi- 
ble doubt with respect to the late or middle Pleistocene age of fossil 
man, we have increasing evidence of the high variability of these early 
types. When one adds to this the implications contained in the rigorous 
and thorough study made by Drs. Shapiro and Hulse“ of what may hap- 
pen to a form of man within a very few generations when it is trans- 
planted or moves from one environment to another, I think one can 
clearly see that it behooves us to move with some circumspection. 

The general proposition that the more primitive the human type is, 
the earlier in time it is likely to be, is in general true. If it is not, the 
whole working basis underlying physical anthropology and the other 
biological studies is extremely precarious. When we come to deal, how- 
ever, with special aspects of this general thesis, particularly as it con- 
cerns the racial origin of man in the New World, we are faced at the out- 
set with the primary difficulty—an inability to date accurately any of 
the known specimens in a particular part of the closing periods of the 
Pleistocene or in the earlier parts of the Holocene. When we look abroad, 
more particularly to Asia, we are faced with the further difficulty that 
we do not know concretely how old, in terms of a Pleistocene antiquity, 
are the forms of man, such as the Australians, the Melanesians or the 
Mongoioids. The result is that the greatest possibility of our reaching a 
solution of the problem of the antiquity of man in the Americas depends 
upon our reaching some stability of opinion with regard to the date of 
the earliest human occupation of the New World. In that we are de- 
pendent upon the archaeologist, the palaeontologist and the geologist. 
The physical anthropologist working within his proper domain cannot 
answer this question. 

Equally is it necessary to know just what it is we are dealing with, 
within the American Indian group, both living and past. The highly 
stimulating study by Dr. Morant and Dr. von Bonin which appeared 
not long ago in Biometrika,"* in which they have applied the test of the 
coefficient of racial likeness to the problem of both intra-American and 
extra-American physical relationships, provides a significant commen- 
tary. There were only 17 series, of greatly differing length, which were 
suitable to this method of comparison in the first instance. Secondly, 
the variability manifested by the different series was surprisingly large. 
Thirdly, the intra-American relationships present both resemblances 
and differences which suggest that many of our older conclusions will 


" Shapiro, 1939. '® yon Bonin and Morant, 1938. 
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stand critical re-examination. The validity of this or of any other meth- 
od falls outside the limits of my topic. The methods we now have, im- 
perfect as they are in an absolute sense, are, in general, adequate if we 
use them with common sense and with clear conceptions of both the 
limitations and the character of the problem itself. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON A MIDDEN 
AT POINT SAL' 


GEORGE F. CARTER 


OINT SAL is 50 miles north of Santa Barbara, and represents a sea- 

ward projection of the Casmalia Hills. Two and a half miles inland 
from the sea, at an elevation of 1100 feet, there occurs a large flowing 
spring. On the bench below this spring there is an extensive shell midden 
of the general type described by D. B. Rogers for the area south of here? 

Excavation on this site was limited to four small test pits and to the 
removal of a group of burials from the upper level. The test pits showed 
a maximum depth of 10 feet near the 
center, and a thinning towards the 
edges. Three principal strata were ob- 
served, and will be designated as 
numbers I, II, III, numbering from 
the bottom up. 

Stratum number I was two feet 
thick. It was of a brown color, of a 
clayey textured soil streaked with 
lime. Its shell and ash content was the 
lowest of the three. Stratum number 
™ <> ba II was grey colored. It had less clay, 
more shell, and more ash than stratum 

Fic. 23.—The Santa Barbera 1. Its maximum thickness was four 

Channel Island Area. feet. Stratum III was four feet thick 
near the center of the midden. It 
thinned away to nothing, on the margins, but extended well beyond 
the margins of the underlying middens. This midden was not indurated 
had more shell and ash than either of the other strata, and was notably 
blacker. Composition of the stratum (determined by a placering or 
washing technique) was 56% shell, 28% residue, 15% solubles by 
weight. The line of demarcation between the middens was distinct, 
very slightly wavy, but not at all accentuated. There was rather clear 
indication of the passage of some, though probably not a great, period 
of time between periods of occupation. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


SANTA BAR 


PAC/F/C OC FAN 


' This paper was read at the meeting of the Pacific Division of the A.A.A. at San 
Diego, June 20-22, 1938. It embodies the results of work done while the author was an 
assistant curator at the San Diego Museum. It is published with the kind permission of 
Mr. Malcolm J. Rogers, curator of that museum. * Rogers, 1929. 
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Stratum number I was penetrated only by two test pits. The total 
amount of midden removed was less than three cubic yards. Therefore, 
all deductions relating to that level are based on inadequate material 
and subject to possible large error. 

It produced bifaced manos of a wedge-shaped cross section, and very 
flat grinding surfaces. Heavy projectile points’ of side notched type 
(SCA 1),‘ one drill fragment, a quantity of crude knife blanks, and one 
chopper completed the assemblage from this level. Too small an area 
was excavated to give a reliable picture. The presence of the metate, 
the heavy notched projectile points and the drill is certain, and the ab- 
sence of the mortar and stemmed blade is surmised, though more ex- 
tensive excavation might reveal them. 

Stratum number II was more extensively worked and produced evi- 
dences of both the mortar and metate. As in stratum number I, the me- 
tate was inferred from the presence of manos. The manos were similar 
to those from stratum I in being bi-faced, flat surfaced, and wedge 
shaped in cross section. Heavy side notched and stemmed type pro- 
jectile points were present in equal numbers (Types NBb 3, SCa 1, 
50%, type SBa 50.%). 

Stratum number III produced no evidence of the mano or metate. 
Since much of this stratum was excavated, the metate is certainly ab- 
sent. Mortars were abundant. Arrow points appear, but are rare. Only 
one arrow point was found below the surface. It was concave-based 
(NAb 3). Five were found on the surface. Of these, four were oval-based 
(NAb 1), and one was concave-based (NAb 3). Blades, most of which 
are believed to have been dart points, were of several types. Frequencies 
and types were as follows: 68% type SBa, 6% SBb, 15% NAb 1, 6% 
NBb 3, 3% SCa 1 and 2% type NCb and others. 

Surface collections from a dump heap resulting from partial de- 


* There seems to be no way of knowing positively what a particular blade type waS 
used for. “Heavy projectile points” is a phrase used to refer to blades probably used for 
atlatl points; e.g., similar blades from stratum III average 50 mm. long, 27 mm. wide, 8 
mm. thick. Traces of asphalt indicate hafting for } to } of their length, averaging closer to 
}. Light projectile points of less than half the size of the heavy projectile points are 
thought to have been arrow points. In this there is much more certainty and “arrow 
points”’ will be used throughout. 

* In point typology I am following Lillard, Heizer and Fenega’s (An Introduction to 
the Archaeology of Central California, p. 13) modification of Strong, W. D. An Introduction 
to Nebraska Archaeology. Unfortunately this typology is being incorporated into the pres- 
ent paper at Berkeley and I cannot make a complete agreement, since the original speci- 
mens are not at hand. 
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struction of the midden by leveling operations produced the only 
scraper-planes and there were but two of these. Assignment of them to 
any level was impossible. The general absence throughout the midden 
of scrapers and choppers of any kind is puzzling, but in view of their 
frequency in southern California, this absence is considered to be a di- 
agnostic trait of some value. 

Surface collections from the bench immediately below the midden 
produced a series of manos. These manos were mono-faced, flat sur- 
faced, larger and cruder than those found within the midden. Only 
crude blades and blade blanks were found on this lower midden. Ten- 
tatively this site is assigned to an early scattered phase of stratum 
number I. 

From this distribution of artifacts the following significant shifts are 
deduced.* There was an early period, as represented by the surface col- 
lections from the auxiliary midden, and in all probability by stratum 
number I, of the use of the metate alone. Stratum number II seems to 
represent a period of gradual replacement of the metate by the mortar. 
Stratum number III represents a period during which the mortar had 
completely replaced the metate. 

The sequence of projectile point types parallels this. Stratum I has 
only type SCa 1, stratum number II has types NBb 3, SCa 1, and 
SBa and stratum number III has type SBa as the dominant type. 

Arrow points appeared only in the upper midden and then only in 
small numbers. 

From stratum III in the northeast quadrant of the village there 
were taken a number of burials. These showed many characteristics of 
Chumash burials, plus some local variations. In common with Chumash 
elsewhere, large stone bowls were often included in the grave. Burials 
were sometimes flexed, the grave pits were extended to the subsoil, in 
this case, the semi-indurated number II stratum. Disturbed burials due 
to later inhumations occurred. Inclusion in the grave of many orna- 
ments and utensils was common. At sharp variance from typical Chu- 
mash groups were the customs of seated burials, mandible removal, 
foramen magnum enlargement, and incomplete burials which showed no 
sign of post-inhumation disturbance. Of a group of 47 burials the follow- 
ing characteristics are noteworthy: 64% of the burials were seated, 36% 
were flexed, 66% of the burials were oriented to the west, 31% to the 
south, and the mandible was absent from 50% of the skeletons (even 


5 See chart, Fig. 24. 
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two cases of half mandibles are not counted as ‘‘mandible lacking’’), 
71% of the skulls were broken, 61% of the skulls had their foramen 
magnum enlarged, 69% of the skeletons were markedly incomplete yet 
showed no signs of post-interment disturbance. Sacrifice occurred in 
approximately half the graves and consisted of beads, bowls, knives, 
asphalt-pitched baskets, pestles, gorgets of abalone, paint, abalone shell 
cups, and bird bone whistles. One grave contained the skeleton of an 
eagle. 

Some of these traits showed tendencies to correlations. Thus male 
burials were more often seated, their mandibles were more often present, 
their skulls were more often whole, their foramen magnums more often 
broken, their skeletons more often complete, and sacrifice more often 
present than was the case with female burials. Seated burials tended 
strongly to be oriented to the west and more commonly to have sacri- 
fice. Flexed burials tended to be oriented to the south. Burials 17749 
to 17860, inclusive, occurred in one locus, had more sacrifice, all the 
mortars, etc. Separate percentage trait linkings on this group yields 
significant differences. For example, the correlation of female burials 
and mandible absence is nearly perfect; all cases of foramen magnum 
enlargement are males, and the group is 100% seated. Hence this may 
well represent a late group showing the complete development of traits 
which are less strongly apparent in the other (earlier?) burials. 

Such items of this burial complex as differ from the complex found in 
the region to the south would seem most safely to be ascribed to a 
northern origin. In this category would fall the traits of mutilation, 
seated posture, and the holding of some object in the hand. 

It is difficult to avoid speculation concerning the significance of some 
of these rather bizarre traits. The enlarging of the foramen magnum is 
most puzzling. In some cases the opening was made large enough so that 
the brain may have been removed. In most cases, however, merely the 
margins had been broken away and the size of the foramen barely 
doubled. Within one skull which had been so enlarged was found a shell 
disk which bore an asphalt ferrule showing that it had at one time been 
mounted on a short stick. Heizer® considers this to be an earplug. To 
open a foramen would require decapitation, yet the skull was most com- 
monly set upon the torso in a lifelike posture. Only occasionally were 
the skulls found to be markedly out of position. 

® Heizer, R. F. Personal Communication. Wooden earplugs of the type described 


were probably present in the Early period of the Delta area. Transitional Period earplugs 
were of steatite or baked clay, shaped like a flattened spool. 
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The removal of the mandible from female skulls leads inevitably to 
the witticism that it was to insure peace and quiet in the after life. 
Whatever the cause, the mandible was commonly absent from the 
graves of females. The removal of a mandible is not too simple a surgi- 
TABLE 1 


n 
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Mus. cata- 26 2 3 g 
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18269 M x x zs x x 
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cal feat and seems to have led to some skull breakage in its attempt. 
The same may be said of the enlarging of the foramen, and the high fre- 
quency of broken skulls is attributed to these causes. 

Burials were repeatedly found with incomplete torsos, and the find- 
ing of a hand or foot intact was almost a rarity. The dispersal of the 
small bones of the hand or foot by gophers which infest this mound is, 
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however, a possible cause of this last. The finding of a skeleton seated 
amongst its attendant sacrifice, with the long bones articulated and un- 
disturbed, but with no ribs, or only two or three vertebrae, or the find- 
ing of an otherwise complete skeleton with one arm, one pelvis, and some 
ribs missing cannot be accounted for in that way. 

Disturbed burials were found. Some had been dug through or cut 
off by later interments, others had been completely dug out and rein- 
terred in chaotic style above the later burial. These were, however, 
quite distinct from the other type burial which appeared quite undis- 
turbed but proved disconcertingly incomplete. It is believed that in this 
latter case the body was already incomplete when buried. There seems 
to have been in this area, a complex burial ritual which led to a con- 
siderable mutilation of the corpse, possibly to some form of delayed or 
secondary burial, and certainly to the careful inhumation of incomplete 
bodies. Nearly everyone who has worked in this area has commented on 
the frequency of disturbed burials. Although many are perhaps truly 
disturbed post-inhumation, many more may well represent either a sec- 
ondary burial or some ceremonial burial. So interesting a trait deserves 
recognition and recording. 

Three skeletons were found holding large blades in their right hands. 
These blades all bore evidence of having been hafted in broad handles 
of soft wood. It is believed that they were mounted as daggers, as was 
the large blade reported from Redondo Beach by the Southwest Mu- 
seum.’ One other skeleton held a lump of paint in its hand. It is possible 
that more skeletons had originally held items, and that this is a stronger 
trait than here appears. 

One male skull was found with fragments of antler and strings of 
beads on its forehead. It is thought that this represents an antler head- 
dress. Mr. D. B. Rogers has reported skeletons from the Santa Barbara 
region which were buried with headdresses. This may, therefore, be as- 
sumed to be a Canalino trait. 

One skeleton, with more than double the usual amount of sacrifice in 
its grave, had been buried with an eagle skeleton. The exact significance 
is unknown, but its occurrence seems ceremonial. This is a trait noted by 
Heizer for the Transitional Period of the Central Valley and it is also 
reported there ethnologically.* 

Some sacrificed items seemed to indicate trade with neighboring 
peoples. Thus two steatite bowls indicated trade with peoples to the 
south. One obsidian blade is of unknown origin. 


? Harrington, 1934. See also U. S. Geographical Survey, 1879: pl. IV. 
* Heizer and Hewes, 1940. 
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Large sandstone mortars in the shape of truncate cones were also 
imported to this village. Their exact source is unknown. They are men- 
tioned for regions both to the north and south of here. Three examples 
of mending of these mortars were found. All three were repaired with 
wooden patches set in asphalt. Bead inlaying of the rims was common, 
traces having survived in nearly 50% of those recovered. Associated 
with these mortars were long, well-shaped pestles. None of the pestles, 
however, were decorated. 

Traces of red pigment were noted in many of the graves. It was par- 
ticularly noticeable around skulls and on strings of beads. A negative 
trait of significance was the complete absence of cremations. 

In concluding the remarks on the burials, it may be well to mention 
the cephalic indices. The average for 14 adult skulls was 77.55. Nine 
male skulls averaged 75.6, and five female skulls averaged 78. These 
show interesting comparisons with the measurements published by D. 
B. Rogers.* The Point Sal skulls are definitely less dolichocephalic than 
the Oak Grove people (males averaging 73.5), and definitely less brachy- 
cephalic than the Hunting people (males average 80, females 82.8). The 
Point Sal skulls are much closer to the Mainland Canalino (males 77.2, 
females 77.4) but slightly less broadheaded. In this latter respect they 
approach even more closely the Island Chumash (males 76, females 
78.8). This is of considerable interest in indicating the zone of impinge- 
ment of the brachycephalic group onto the coast. Point Sal, in remaining 
less brachycephalic, seems definitely peripheral to this, just as the Island 
people seem to have received less of this admixture due to their ‘‘pro- 
tected” position. 

Correlation with other areas is to some extent possible.'’ D. B. 
Rogers," of the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, has pub- 
lished on his extensive research in the Santa Barbara area. R. L. Olson 
of the University of California has published some notes from his ex- 
cavations in that same region." From these sources certain parallels can 
be drawn. Both Olson and Rogers agree as to the time of the first use of 
asphalt; Rogers places it at the beginning of his second phase, or Hunt- 
ing Period, and Olson places its appearance in the Early Mainland 
Phase. At Point Sal, evidence of asphalt was found only in the upper 
two strata, but it is expected that further excavation would reveal its 
earlier use. 

® Rogers, 1929, p. 433. '© See accompanying table. 

Rogers, 1929. Olson, 1930. 
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Steatite work at Point Sal was found only in the number III stra- 
tum, and was rare. This is expectable in view of the distance of the site 
from the Catalina Island source for this material. Rogers’ work also 
showed steatite to be a very late introduction and he allocates it to the 
Canalino Period. Olson, however, reports steatite work from his Early 
Mainland Period, a much earlier period. 

Metates at Point Sal were found in strata I and II. Olson believed 
them to reach their greatest development in the Early Mainland Period. 
Rogers believed them to have been abandoned after the Oak Grove 
Period. There is an apparent discrepancy here. Olson’s findings more 
nearly parallel the conditions at Point Sal. In both cases the evidence is 
that the metate survived over into a culture which resembles Rogers’ 
Hunting Period, but which Rogers believes to have no metates. 

In the distribution of the mortar there is quite close agreement. 
Rogers and Olson place the appearance of the mortar at the beginning 
of the Hunting or Early Mainland Period. At Point Sal the mortar was 
found only in the number II and III strata, but may have been earlier, 
for the lack of excavation at depth must be kept in mind. 

No correlations could be made with fishhook types, since they were 
entirely absent from Point Sal. This may well have been due to the 
fact that this site is quite far from the sea, but it may also be due to its 
northern position, and the trait may be absent in this area, and of 
southern rather than northern origin." 

Charm stones offered an elusive chance for correlation. Olson be- 
lieved them to be early, Rogers believed them to be late. At Point Sal, 
only two examples were found. Both were surface finds. This would 
seem to corroborate Rogers’ findings and make them a late type arti- 
fact. We should note, however, that one came from a nearby, but un- 
excavated, midden not believed to be late, and that previous disturbance 
of the main site makes surface finds of little value." 

Bone pendants, mentioned by Rogers for the Late Period and by 
Olson for the Intermediate Period were absent at Point Sal. This again 
seems to be due to Point Sal's peripheral position. In turn, it would 
seem to make the trait late rather than early, and of southern rather 
than northern origin. 


'8 The ocean-going canoes of the channel peoples to the south were absent here. See 
Heizer, 1938, p. 196. Thus, with the subsistence orientation emphasized on beach pro- 
ducts or interior hunting, the specialized elements of Chumash culture of the Channel 
region, aimed at deep sea fishing and harpooning, would expectably be absent here. 

'* Also see: Kroeber, 1936. 
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In the matter of chipped stone artifacts, disagreements again occur. 
Olson believes the arrow to have been present from his Early Period on- 
ward. Rogers found the arrow only in the Canalino era. In this the evi- 
dence at Point Sal closely paralleled Rogers’ view. Small, lightweight 
arrow points were found only in the upper strata associated with other 
Canalino (late) artifacts. 

Olson found no recognizable shifts in blade types. Rogers found only 
crude blades in his Oak Grove, notched dart points and oval-based 
spears in his Hunting Period, with oval-based, leaf-shaped blades and 
arrow points appearing in the Canalino or late phase. At Point Sal the 
shift tends to follow Rogers’ pattern. 

Strata | and II produced predominantly notched blades (types 
SCa 1, and NBb 3), stratum III produced predominantly stemmed 
blades (type SBa). But in stratum III, oval-based (type NAb 1) points 
were becoming important, and the arrow point had been introduced. 

In the matter of relations of these various cultures to one another, 
Rogers believes the Hunting people to have carried on and to have 
amalgamated to some extent with the later Canalino culture. Olson con- 
siders his cultures to have been continuous in their development and 
considers the cultural changes to have been slight. At Point Sal, the 
evidence also seems to point toward continuous occupation with a 
gradual cultural change. On this northern periphery of Canalino influ- 
ence there seems to have been less change and influence from Canalino 
sources and the culture seems to have remained basically ‘‘Hunting”’ or 
““Intermediate”’ in stage. This is particularly notable in the survival of 
early type projectile points into stratum III, and the unexpectedly high 
frequency of such projectile points as compared with arrow points. 

At Point Sal there is, seemingly, no evidence of the ‘““Oak Grove” 
culture of D. B. Rogers, or the equivalent (?) postulated archaic horizon 
of Olson unless perhaps it is represented by the lower midden with its 
larger and cruder manos. Stratum number I with its metates, side- 
notched dart points, and drills seems to be equivalent to Olson's Early 
Mainland or Rogers’ Hunting People. Stratum II with its shifting em- 
phasis from metate to mortar, and from heavy side notched to stemmed 
projectile points seems to correlate with Rogers’ Hunting People and 
Olson's Intermediate Mainland. These two strata would seem to indicate 
two phases within the Hunting Period. Stratum III with its truncate- 
cone shaped mortars, objects of steatite, wealth of shell ornamentation, 
oval-based blades, and arrow points seems to show strong Canalino 
influence. The strong use of the heavy projectile point and the weak use 
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of the arrow point, would seem to indicate the survival here of a ‘‘Hunt- 
ing People” or Intermediate Mainland culture, to very late times.” 

Of considerable interest is the finding of a similar shift of dart point 
types on San Nicolas Island. Mr. Malcolm Rogers noted in 1929" that, 
in a few isolated highland sites on this island, there could be found heavy 
projectile points of the following types: NBb 3, 35%; SCa 1, 22%; SBa, 
16%; NAa 1, 11%; miscellaneous 16%. These were entirely distinct in 
type, material, and apparent age of weathering and patination from the 
rest of the points on the island. They are most similar to the points from 
stratum number I, at Point Sal. The inference from this is not clear. 
It may be that the Hunting People were not strictly a mainland people, 
but were already a seafaring group of sufficient ability to reach this 
outer island at an early period. This involves difficulties with correlating 
physical types as reported for the ‘““‘Hunting People’’ by D. B. Rogers. 
It is, however, evident that Intermediate or Early cultures reached the 
Islands. The presence of dolichocephalic peoples, metates, and extended 
burials also point this way. 

From this work and its comparison with that of others in the field, 
a rather wide-spread cultural sequence appears. There is an early period, 
marked by the metate and crude blades. This is Rogers’ Oak Grove 
Period, Olson’s hypothecated Archaic, and is probably missing at Point 
Sal though it may be represented by the auxiliary midden which pro- 
duced the large crude manos. The second period apparently has at least 
two phases. The first is marked by the continued use of the metate, but 
with the introduction of the notched blade and perhaps the atlatl, and 
mortar; the second phase is marked by the shifting of emphasis toward 
the mortar and the stemmed type blade. The final period is marked by 
the lack of the metate, by extensive use of the mortar, and the pre- 
dominance of the oval-based blade, although on the Northern Periphery, 
e.g. at Point Sal, the stemmed type blade predominates. In this con- 
cluding period there is also a great burst of work in steatite, and shell 
ornamentation, and the first appearance of the arrow point. These fac- 
tors apparently indicate Canalino influence. Within the area there may 
be regional divergences, but the broad outline of development is be- 
lieved to have been quite uniform along these lines, from Point Sal 
southward through the Santa Barbara region, and quite possibly 
through much of California. 


'S Kroeber (1925, p. 551) sees the Northern Chumash culture as a pale reflection of 
the high cultural attainment of their southern congeners of the Channel Island area where 
the climax occurs. © San Diego Museum, unpublished field notes. 
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It is felt that there is great need for some uniform name or term 
which could be used by all workers in allocating material from various 
sites to these major cultural horizons. What names are chosen seems un- 
important. The selection of mutually acceptable names to apply to 
clearly defined cultural horizons with their typical artifact assemblages 
becomes daily more imperative as more workers enter the field and cor- 
relation becomes more and more difficult. 
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Since this paper was presented, several papers dealing with the ar- 
chaeology of the Central Valley of California and one attempting corre- 
lations between Santa Barbara and the Central Valley have appeared."’ 
Heizer’s proposed correlations are of particular interest. 

Further remarks on parallels appearing at Point Sal would, therefore, 
seem worthwhile. The shift from metate to mortar as established there 
is paralleled in the Central Valley. The fact that Heizer’s Early Period 


7 Lillard, Heizer and Fenenga, 1939; Heizer and Fenenga, 1939; Heizer, 1939. 
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already has the mortar seems to indicate, as he notes, that a still earlier 
phase is yet to be found which expectably will correspond closely with 
D. B. Rogers’ Oak Grove culture. The presence of large, heavy, chipped 
projectile points (and the absence of light weight projectile points, prob- 
ably arrow points) is again paralleled. In the Central Valley, the 
stemmed type seems early, while at Point Sal the bulb-based, side- 
notched type seems earliest. Short, thick-walled, conically drilled stone 
pipes were unexpectedly lacking at Point Sal. This is surprising in view 
of their presence north, south, and east of here. Rectangular abalone 
shell beads and circular abalone disk ornaments of types identical to 
those of Early and Transitional Central Valley cultures indicate a not 
too remote connection. It is interesting to note that the Late efflores- 
cence in abalone work never reached Point Sal. Equally interesting is 
the lack of Transitional and Late types of arrow points, although late 
Chumash types of arrow points are noted. 

Almost nothing that appears as a new trait in the Late Sacramento 
appears at Point Sal except the paired bone whistles. This trait may, 
then, be either earlier than yet noted in the Central Valley or late in 
entering the Central Valley from some point of origin in Chumash ter- 
ritory. The top stratum at Point Sal has, however, a number of traits in 
common with Late Sacramento Valley; e. g., flexed burials, exclusive 
use of mortars (Central Valley, only, predominant), ‘paired bone whis- 
tles, shell applique on mortar rim, finely worked, flat-rimmed, stone 
mortars often with flat interior and flat bottom.’"* 

In many features Point Sal seems clearly peripheral to the Chumash 
area. In its relation to the Central Valley it still remains peripheral and 
seems to have received its parallel traits from the south. For example, 
the following Late traits are known in Chumash territory south of here, 
as well as in the Central Valley, but are lacking at Point Sal: stone 
discoidals, ‘‘banjo’’ type abalone ornaments, drilled-pit decoration 
around peripheries, and the use of whole abalone shells for infant buri- 
als. The inference seems to be that the contact between the Valley peo- 
ple and the Chumash lay somewhere south of Point Sal. The general 
picture of Point Sal seems to show Transitional relationships and to 
lack the Late Valley features, e.g., shifting from metate to mortar, large 
points, bird burials, large perforation in abalone ornaments, serrate- 
edged circular abalone ornaments, etc. 

It may be early to say whether these parallels are due to participa- 
tion in the general development throughout California or to fairly direct 
contact. In the shift from metate to mortar, from extended burials to 

Heizer, 1939. 
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flexed, from heavy projectile points to light projectile points, general 
development seems an adequate explanation. For the specific details 
enumerated above, e.g., mortar type, inlay, etc., I feel a direct connec- 
tion is called for. At present it seems impossible to point out the route, 
though I suggest that it was from the Central Valley to the Chumash 
area somewhere to the south of the Point Sal area. I would urge with 
Heizer the need for more detailed work in the critical intervening area 
on the coast north of Point Sal to San Francisco Bay."® 
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PRAYER STICKS IN WALLS OF MUMMY CAVE 
TOWER, CANYON DEL MUERTO 


H. Morris 


EPAIR of Mummy Cave Tower, Canyon del Muerto, was begun 

by the Bureau of American Ethnology and the American Museum 
of Natural History in 1924 and completed by the National Park Service 
and Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1932. The final stage con- 
sisted of the replacement of the southeast corner, the lower part of 
which had fallen previous to Mindeleff's study of the structure in 1882,' 
and the rest of it, between that time and my first visit in 1922. As the 
work of rebuilding neared the top, where less of the masonry had fallen, 
there was found an alignment of prayer sticks, set vertically in the 
hearting between the face courses. 

The lowest remaining member of the series was a peeled twig, a,” 
placed slender end upward and bent into a crook at the tip. Beside the 
butt of it, 1.5 m. from the top of the wall was the cast of a well-finished 
stick of larger size, perhaps b, which came from the debris cleared away 
to provide a new foundation for the corner. For a distance above the 
first stick, where the rent was wider, there were no others, nor casts of 
them. Where the masonry drew in again, there stood a stick of small 
finger size, c, with carved end upward, reaching half its length above 
the secondary roof supports. Beside the butt of it was the broken-off 
stub of a crook. The head of ¢ overlapped by about 5 cm. the butts of 
another pair, that is, one with carved head, d, and one of crook shape, 
e. Bound to d, in the constriction just back of the head, were two slender, 
well-finished sticks, f and g, round in cross section and curved like 
miniature bows. The attachment in each case was a slim, loosely- 
twisted strand of yucca fiber tied to leave about 4 cm. play between the 
midpoints of the curved sticks and the large one. The head of d over- 
lapped the bottoms of two more carved sticks, A and i. The northern 
one, h, stood alone, but since the masonry on all but one side of it was 
gone, probably it once had an accompaniment of crook and bows. (j 
was found in the debris at the foot of the tower.) The carved stick, 4, 
the crook, k, and the curved members, |, m, still were firmly embedded 
in the masonry. The tip of i was flush with the top of the wall, which, 
however, originally had been two or three courses higher. 

Reaching downward 38 cm. between h and i was a socket in which 


' Mindeleff, 1897, p. 114. * See Plate XV, Fig. 2. 
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once stood a round timber 5 cm. in diameter, dressed to an extremely 
true and smooth surface, to judge from the contour of the cast. Pre- 
sumably this had been an elaborate staff that had reached some distance 
above the parapet. 

The carved sticks vary in length between 34.2 cm. (A), and 53.9 
cm. (c); in diameter between 1.1 cm. (hk) and 1.6 cm. (6). For about 2.5 
cm. the heads are tapered from above and below to a terminal thick- 
ness of 3 mm. and are beveled from both sides to a point at the tip. 
Back of the head comes a barrel-shaped portion varying from a little 
shorter to a little longer than the head, and then a ferrule-like element 
where the stick has the diameter of the head. Beyond, the shaft con- 
tinues straight with only a slight taper immediately back from the 
rounded extremity. 

One pair of the little bows, f and g, are 18.3 and 18.8 cm. respectively, 
across the arc, while the other pair, / and m, have similar lengths of 20 
and 20.5 cm. Range of diameter is between 4 and 6 mm. 

The two intact crook sticks are 36.5 (k) and 39.2 cm. (a) long. The 
other two would have been little different. All were carefully peeled and 
the knots rubbed down. In diameter at base the four range between 4 
and 6 mm. The crooks are at the slender ends and all were made in the 
same way. The stem was cut off just above a side branch and the latter 
bent across and back to touch the side of the stem opposite the knot. 
Presumably the bent portion was tied in place until the wood dried. 
Five shallow grooves, approximately straight and equally spaced, run 
the entire length of the stem of each. It would appear that something 
once was tied to the crooks, since on a, where the initial swing of the 
crook begins, there is an encircling lashing of yucca fiber. 

In the southwest corner of the tower was an alignment similar to 
that in the southeast, as shown by the cast of the butt of the large cen- 
tral terminal pole and by the impression of a rod the size of a carved 
stick which had been pulled out when the top courses of the wall were 
torn away. 

From those that remained, it is clear that for several feet down from 
the top, and perhaps all the way to the bottom, there had been con- 
cealed in each of the two corners of the tower, a continuous series of 
prayer sticks, each unit consisting of a crook and a relatively sturdy 
member with carved end, to which were attached two tiny bow-shaped 
pieces. And above the parapet which stretches between these corners, 
rose four more massive staves, equally spaced, as shown by their casts. 
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Nor did the embedding of prayer sticks in the structure end here. Be- 
neath the protruding portion of each supporting timber in both second 
and third ceilings, one of the carved variety (n is part of one of these) was 
set to jutt horizontally a span beyond the wall face. Below every one of 
these is a broken-off stub, which, from diameter, would appear to have 
been a crook like those from the corner. 

It is not known how general a practice it was during Pueblo III to 
enclose prayer sticks in house walls, but it may be inferred that it was 
not an uncommon procedure. At least three instances of it have been 
noted on Mesa Verde. In 1934 Robert Burgh and Gilbert Perkins ob- 
served a broken-off stick protruding from the top of the southwest 
corner of Room 59, Cliff Palace, and the cast of another in a corner near 
the south end of the ruin. The same season Al Lancaster spied an align- 
ment apparently identical to that in the southeast corner of Mummy 
Cave Tower, in a crack at the junction of two walls in Balcony House. 
The closely similar, if not identical, deposits in a ranking cliff house of 
Mesa Verde and in the tower of Mummy Cave is one more point to 
indicate that the latter structure was built by immigrants from Mesa 
Verde. The latest timbers in the tower were cut in 1284,’ which fact 
dovetails nicely into an assumption that the north country was aban- 
doned during the great drought which began in 1276. It seems reasonable 
that almost a decade of crop shortage would have been enough to have 
set the people moving in search of oases still capable of productivity. 

The beliefs with which prayer sticks such as those from the tower 
had to do, must have been common property of the contemporary 
Pueblo world. One or all of the varieties appear in every locality from 
which an appreciable quantity of perishables has been reported upon. 
| have made no effort to run down all mentioned occurrences, but the 
following are sufficient to confirm very wide distribution: Mesa Verde ;' 
Aztec Ruin; Pueblo Bonito Canyon del Muerto; and Bear Creek and 
Johnson Caves in southwestern New Mexico.’ 
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A TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF THE PRE- 
HISTORIC CULTURES OF MINNESOTA 


Lioyp A. WILFoRD 


HE archaeology of Minnesota is of interest for three principal 

reasons. Its geographical situation near the center of the continent, 
where it is the only state having drainage to the Arctic Ocean, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico, gives it importance in the con- 
sideration of migrations of early man and of the late prehistoric west- 
ward movements of various Indian groups. Until recently, the archae- 
ology of this large area was less well known than that of other areas in 
the region, so an increased knowledge of it will be of value in contribut- 
ing to a better understanding of the known archaeological manifesta- 
tions of the central and northeastern parts of the United States. Finally, 
over most of the state the last prehistoric remains are of the Woodland 
pattern, giving an especially good opportunity for a study of that pat- 
tern in a relatively unaffected form. 

Prior to the year 1932, the most important contribution to the study 
of Minnesota archaeology was an extensive survey of mounds and earth- 
works made by Theodore H. Lewis with the aid of Alfred J. Hill, a 
survey which extended over a period of 16 years. Among other con- 
tributors were Jacob V. Brower, who identified the mounds and village 
sites at Mille Lacs Lake with the Dakota ;? Wm. H. Holmes, who studied 
the village site at Little Falls* and the quarry at Pipestone;* Cyrus 
Thomas, who excavated three mounds in Houston County and a group 
of mounds at Pipestone;’ and George Bryce, who partially excavated a 
mound on the Rainy River at Laurel.® 

Beginning in 1932, and continuing each year to the present, excava- 
tions have been carried on in Minnesota under the direction of Dr. A. E. 
Jenks and the author. These have been conducted in nearly all parts of 
the state, to give a sampling of regional cultures, and have included the 
sites of finds of early man as well as sites of the more recent mound 
building and pottery using peoples. The sites of finds of early man have 
been fully reported,’ with one exception,® though to date no complete 
reports have been published on the sites at which are found the remains 


' Winchell, 1911, pp. 77-379. * Brower, 1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903. 


* Holmes, 1893, and 1919, p. 84. * Holmes, 1919, p. 253. 
5 Thomas, 1894, pp. 42-47. ® Bryce, 1904. 7 See next section. 


* A monograph by Jenks, Wilford and Samuel Eddy, of human associations with 
bones of Bison Antiquus in the marl deposits of Lake Itasca, is now in preparation. 
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TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF LATE PREHISTORIC 


CULTURES OF MINNESOTA 


Pattern Phase Aspect Focus 
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of the more recent groups.® A classification of the cultures found at the 
latter sites is presented in Table I. Due to the relatively small number of 
sites excavated and to the fact that they are widely scattered over so 
large an area, this classification is only tentative, and primarily reflects 
regional differences without much depth of sequential relationships. 


EARLY MAN 

Four reported discoveries in Minnesota seem to considerably ante- 
date the mound building period. The earliest of these was the workshop 
site at Little Falls, where very numerous quartz chips are found above 
the flood levels of the Mississippi River in the upper four feet of the ter- 
race on which the city is built. Holmes pronounced these flakes to have 
been artificially produced, but there has been a controversy as to their 
geological age.'® The deposition of these quartzes is now agreed to have 
been post-glacial, and to have occurred subsequent to the final aggrada- 
tional stage of the river discharging the waters of the Keewatin glacia- 


tion, and precedent to the period when the degradational phase had ; 

proceeded so far that the flood stages of the river no longer overflowed 7 

the terrace. The latter date has not been determined, but probably a ‘ 


considerable antiquity must be assigned to the deposit. 7 
The second discovery is that of the much discussed skeleton found ; 

near Pelican Rapids in 1931, and known as the ‘‘Minnesota Man.’"™ 

This find derives its importance from the fact that it was found in a de- 

posit of varved glacial silts which is capable of very definite geological 

dating. This has been dated as immediately prior to the beginning of 

Glacial Lake Agassiz, a dating with which, I believe, all geologists agree. 

The debated point in connection with this find is whether the skeleton 

is contemporary with the deposit or was intruded at a later date by 

natural causes or by man. Of the ten geologists or students of geology 

who have visited the site, only Antevs believes in the possibility of in- 

trusion by natural causes." Since the clay above the skeleton could not 


® A. E. Jenks has published some short articles, the most complete of which, “Recent 
Discoveries in Minnesota Prehistory” (1935), reports data of the Arvilla, Fertile, Black- 
} duck Lake and Laurel sites, and of the Aquipaguetin Island site at Mille Lacs Lake. The 
author’s unpublished thesis (1937) reports more fully the sites at Aquipaguetin Island, Big 
Pine River, Howard Lake, Blackduck Lake, Laurel, Round Mound, Tudahl Rock Shelter 
and Rushford. 

'° Babbitt, 1884; Brower, 1902; Chamberlain, 1902; Holmes, 1893 and 1919. 

" Jenks, 1936. 

® Visited by Ernst Antevs, Kirk Bryan, George Thiel, Clinton Stauffer, George F. ; 
Kay, Morris M. Leighton, Paul MacClintock, Rev. Henry Retzek, Franklin Hanley, and H 
Ernest Berg. See Antevs, 1935, 1937, and 1938; Kay and Leighton, 1938; Bryan and Mac- 
Clintock, 1938. On other aspects of the controversy see Hrdliéka, 1937, and Jenks, 1938. : 
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be studied by expert observers, adequate evidence of its disturbed or 
undisturbed condition was lacking, and the question of burial could not 
be determined by direct methods. But the circumstances of this deposi- 
tion, particularly its great depth, find no counterpart in any of the 
known burial practices within this state. 

The skeleton known as Brown’s Valley Man" was definitely buried 
in a gravel deposit formed in Glacial River Warren during the Tintah 
Beach stage of Glacial Lake Agassiz. Geology thus sets a definite limit 
to the greatest possible age of this burial, but the evidence is less conclu- 
sive as to when, subsequent to the Tintah Beach period, the body was 
interred. To the archaeologist, the artifacts associated with an unstrati- 
fied burial are among the chief factors in determining relative age. The 
Brown's Valley points, typologically, are much closer to Folsom points 
and Yuma points, in form, flaking, and in the distinctive detail of ground 
edges in the basal portions, than they are to the later stemmed, notched, 
and triangular projectile points. On the basis of the artifacts, one is 
justified in assigning this burial as nearer in time to the period repre- 
sented by the two older types, than to the late prehistoric cultures. 

A fourth discovery, the Sauk Valley Man," presents the problem of 
burial or natural deposition, and a question as to the geologic age of the 
gravel in which the skeleton was found. There is nothing in the place- 
ment or associations of this burial to link it with the late prehistoric 
cultures, and it may well be of considerable antiquity. The physical 
characteristics of the skeleton also support the view that this belongs to 
an older population stratum. 


THE MISSISSIPPI PATTERN 
The Oneota Aspect 

Not enough sites of this aspect have been excavated to provide the 
full complement of traits reported for this culture from Wisconsin, lowa 
and Illinois. House structures are unknown, but village sites have large 
numbers of storage pits, round, with a slightly greater diameter at bot- 
tom than at the top. Mounds are known in the Orr Focus. These are few 
in number, and occur singly or in small groups on high bluffs overlook- 
ing streams. Nearly all of the Orr mounds have been destroyed. Mound 
burials are extended burials in graves, with flat slab rocks laid upon the 
body to fill the pit. Above this a small dirt mound is erected and sur- 
faced with a veneer of slab rocks. The only funerary furnishings are 


18 Jenks, 1937. 
' Bryan, Retzek and McCann, 1938; Jenks and Wilford, 1938. 
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small pots. No mounds are known in the Blue Earth Focus," but flexed 
burials in the storage pits are reported. 

Arrowheads are triangular, or triangular with two side notches. End 
scrapers have a characteristic shape, widest at the cutting edge, but 
longer than they are wide, and flat on top. Knives are numerous and 
sandstone arrow shaft polishers are present. Bone implements include 
bison scapula hoes, long bone beads, harpoons, spatulae and long bone 
pins, and awls of split long bone, of ulnae, and of shafts of bird bone. 

The pottery is characteristically shell tempered. All known vessels 
are round or elliptical in cross-section, have rounded bottoms and rather 
globular bodies with constricted necks and flaring rims. Two opposed 
handles at or near the rim are characteristic. Bodies are plain (no cord- 
wrapped paddle markings, etc.) with decoration on the upper part of the 
body made by incised lines, commonly with triangular or chevron de- 
signs. A row of indentations often borders the incised lines, and some- 
times triangular areas are solidly filled with these. 

The area in which manifestations of the Orr Focus are found is the 
southeastern corner of the state, particularly Fillmore and Houston 
counties. Manifestations of the Blue Earth Focus center around the Blue 
Earth River and the most southern portion of the Minnesota River (see 
Fig. 25 for distribution). Oneota pottery, as trade ware, has been found 
as far away as a mound at Big Stone Lake, and at Longville near Leech 
Lake. A stratified deposit in the Tudahl Rock Shelter near Peterson 
shows Oneota culture to have superseded the older Woodland culture of 
this area."* 

THE WOODLAND PATTERN 

Manifestations of the Woodland Pattern are found in all parts of the 
state. Except for the occurrence of manifestations of Oneota culture in 
the southeastern part of the state, evidences of any other non-Woodland 
complexes are as yet negligible. All Woodland manifestations are classed 
as belonging to the Lake Michigan Phase, because of the basic similarity 
of its pottery to the pottery type named ‘‘Lake Michigan” by McKern." 
McKern later applied this term to the total Woodland manifestation of 
Wisconsin, and, by implication, extended it to include the Woodland 
cultures of Minnesota when he pointed out the essential uniformity of 
that pattern in the two states.'* 


'* The names of this aspect and both its foci were given by Charles R. Keyes. 

‘© The Oneota culture is identified as that of the Chiwere Siouan stock by McKern 
(1931, p. 385), Keyes, Griffin (1937, p. 180), and Mott (1938). 

'T McKern, 1931, p. 384. '§ McKern, 1937. 
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Fic. 25.—Map showing distribution of archaeological sites by aspects. Unnamed sites rep- 
resent surface collections of potsherds. The boundary lines of aspect areas are tentative. 
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The Effigy Mound Aspect 

No effigy mounds have been excavated in Minnesota, but this aspect 
is included in the classification because of the occurrence of this type of 
mound. Winchell reports effigy mounds in Houston, Winona, Wabasha, 
Goodhue and Scott counties, all in the southeastern corner of the state. 
In general, the frequency of these mounds progressively increases from 
north to south, toward the center of this trait in south central Wiscon- 
sin. McKern identifies this culture as belonging to the Lake Michigan 
Phase.'® 


The Mille Lacs Aspect 


Manifestations of the Mille Lacs Aspect extend in a broad band 
across the center of the state from east to west (see Fig. 25). This area is 
distinguished by an enormous number of mounds, with many linear and 
circular embankments. Mounds are typically in groups, frequently ex- 
ceeding fifty mounds to the group and reaching as high as 250, though 
many single mounds occur. Mounds are built near lakes and streams 
and usually contain one or a few bundle burials, though single mounds 
may contain more. Original burials are on the ground level. An absence 
of grave goods is characteristic. Primary flexed burials occur occasion- 
ally, and some mounds have added features. Low, circular rock cairns 
on the floor of the mound; the use of small !ogs or poles, both charred 
and uncharred, over the burials; the burial in the earth of the mound 
of carcasses of food animals; cremation in place; and deposition of cre- 
mated remains are found. House structures have not been found. 

Time differences in Mille Lacs sites are indicated by differences in 
pottery and arrowhead types. At the Aquipaguetin Island site of Mille 
Lacs Lake, a late habitation site, identified by Brower* as one of the 
three existing villages of the Mdewakanton Dakota at Mille Lacs in 
1680, 92% of the body sherds are treated with the cord-wrapped paddle, 
only 8% being plain. Rim sherds show nearly all of the Woodland varie- 
ties of intaglio impressions, but most common are the spiralled-cord 
(cord-wrapped stick) 48%, roulette 27%, and simple cord-wrapped pad- 
dle, with or without rows of indentations, 20%. Incised and trailed lines 
are found in only 1.4%. The mounds of a large mound group at Malmo,” 
at the opposite corner of Mille Lacs Lake, contain, in the dirt of the 
mound, many scattered sherds from a village site antedating the 
mounds. Significant pottery differences are shown in that, of the body 


'? McKern, 1931, p. 384. 2° Winchell, 1911, p. 156. 
*! Brower, 1901, p. 47. * Excavated by Gordon Eckholm in 1936. 
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sherds, only 4.5% are treated with the cord-wrapped paddle, 93% being 
plain. Of the rim sherds the percentages are spiralled-cord 31%, rou- 
lette 10%, cord-wrapped paddle 4.5%, but incised and trailed sherds 
constitute 21%. The Anderson site at Howard Lake (Anoka County) 
has 70% of the body sherds treated with the cord-wrapped paddle and 
30% plain. Rim sherd percentages are spiralled-cord 21%, roulette 
25%, cord-wrapped paddle 24%, and incised or trailed lines 25%. This 
site and the manifestation represented by the Malmo sherds with their 
high percentages of plain body sherds and incised or trailed lines repre- 
sent earlier periods of the Mille Lacs Aspect and are placed in a separate 
focus. 

The sherds of both foci have straight rims with unthickened lips. 
The few known vessels have wide mouths, with short straight necks, and 
pointed or semi-pointed bases. Decoration (other than all-over treat- 
ment of cord-wrapped paddle or, very rarely, net markings) are confined 
to the rim or neck. Indentations and bosses are common to both foci, the 
bosses being characteristically external. 

There is a correlation between pottery and arrowhead types. The 
Aquipaguetin Island site yielded only three points, all triangular, and 
the Brower collection from Mille Lacs Lake, including both surface 
finds and finds from mounds, consists of eighty triangular points and 
132 stemmed points. Of thirty-one points from the Malmo mounds five 
are triangular, and of fifty-two points from the Anderson site only eight 
are triangular. An increase of triangular points toward the end of the 
prehistoric period is indicated. 

Other artifacts of the Mille Lacs Aspect include leaf shaped or tri- 
angular knives, flat end-scrapers of both the thumb nail and elongated 
types, side scrapers, and a few drills. Polished stone is rare—a few thin, 
round or elliptical, stones with rounded edges, two hollowed out small 
bowls, one platform pipe, two possible atlatl weights, and one flat pol- 
ished stone with rounded ends, both of which are notched to form a 
rocker roulette stamp, comprise the total. 

Bone objects are very rare. Only two awls, two sections of arm 
bands, and one metatarsal hide-flesher have been recovered. Copper 
gorges are found in the Howard Lake Focus. 


The Headwaters Lakes Aspect 


Based on sherd distributions, manifestations of the Headwaters 
Lakes Aspect are found in a large area of north central Minnesota, ex- 
tending from Leech and Itasca lakes at the south to the Rainy River at 
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the North (see Fig. 25). Two pure sites of the culture have been exca- 
vated, a village site at Blackduck Lake, the type site, and a large mound 
on the Bowstring River—the Osufsen site. Components of this culture 
were found in a mound at Mud Lake, east of Leech Lake, and in Mc- 
Kinstry Mound #2 on the Rainy River. The single focus of the aspect is 
named the Blackduck Focus. 

Burials occur both in the village sites and in mounds, though the lat- 
ter are relatively rare. Burials are primary, in a flexed, sitting position. 
They are in shallow graves in the village sites, and, in the mounds, are 
placed singly in multiple pits below the mound, and also on the floor of 
the mound and in the black dirt of the mound. Grave goods are not 
abundant, the most common being small pots or cups, probably made 
especially for this purpose. 

The pottery is more distinctive than that of other aspects of the 
Woodland Pattern in Minnesota. Cooking vessels are globular and 
round-bottomed, and wide-mouthed with short necks, flaring rims and 
thickened lips. The bodies are characteristically treated with the cord- 
wrapped paddle, though in some sites the net-impressed body sherds 
comprise as high as 20% of the total, and about 5% are plain. The added 
decoration of neck and rim area is largely confined to (a) impressions 
made by the spiralled cord (cord-wrapped stick), deeply impressed in 
continuous horizontal lines encircling the vessel and in short oblique 
lines, or in oblique indentations made with the end of the implement, 
and (6) deep smooth circular indentations on the exterior, producing in- 
terior bosses. In a majority of sherds, the rim area is first given vertical 
brush or comb markings. The characteristic rim sherd combines the 
spiralled-cord impressions with indentations on a combed background, 
and the thickened lip has oblique spiralled-cord impressions across it. 

Projectile points are triangular or triangular with two side notches, 
though a few stemmed points occur. No characteristic knife type is 
shown. They tend to be rather thick. Leaf shapes and broad convex 
base types are represented. In one interesting slate specimen which re- 
sembles an Eskimo ulo, the longest edge is convex and bevelled. End 
scrapers are snub-nosed with flat backs, approximately rectangular in 
form, with both long and short types represented. Drills are present. 
Polished and ground stone objects are negligible. 

Bone objects are more common than in the Mille Lacs Aspect. Har- 
poons are unilaterally barbed, with multiple barbs. Awls are made from 
ulnae, splint bones, and portions of the shafts of long bones. Split long 
bones dressed to spatulate shapes may be skin dressers. One tube, a 
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dressed section of the long bone of a water bird, may be a whistle. Antler 
objects include sharpened tips as flakers, and socketed tips, possibly 
projectile points. 

In the Osufsen mound were found four tubular beads of copper 
wrapped around moose hair, probably tinklers on a costume. 


The Rainy River Aspect 


The Rainy River Aspect is known only from two sites on the Rainy 
River, the Laurel and McKinstry mound groups. There are a few other 
mounds along this stream, presumably of this culture, but there is no 
known occurrence of the culture elsewhere. Rainy River mounds occur 
singly except at Laurel, where there are five, and at the McKinstry site, 
where there are two. Some are very large: the so-called ‘‘Grand Mound”’ 
at Laurel is the largest in the state. One of the smaller mounds at Laurel 
and the two McKinstry mounds at Pelland have been investigated. In 
all three, the mounds were constructed over habitation sites, and the 
dirt of the mound was rich in sherds and artifacts. 

The three mounds exhibited essential similarity in artifacts other 
than pottery. Laurel #4 and McKinstry #1 had the same type of sherds, 
the pottery of the Laurel Focus, but McKinstry #2 while having the 
Laurel type of sherds, had also an almost equal amount of Blackduck 
sherds. This mound was dug the past season and the sherd percentages 
in the stratigraphy have not been calculated. 

No undisturbed burials were found in McKinstry #1, which had been 
very much disturbed by amateur investigators, but in the other two 
mounds the burials showed great dissimilarities. Both had many burials, 
112 being found in Laurel #4, and ninety-six in McKinstry #2. Laurel #4 
burials were bundle burials, though not true secondary burials such as 
are found in the Mille Lacs Aspect, for the long bones had been opened 
near one or both ends of the shaft as though to extract the marrow, and 
the occiputs had been removed from the skull, probably for brain extrac- 
tion. This indicates disarticulation of the body at the time of death. A 
few primary burials were found, some accompanied by vessels of the 
Black-duck type, indicating intrusive burials. The bundle burials were 
on the floor of the mound and in the earth of the mound in four strata. 
One cremation was present—a deposition of ashes, not a cremation in 
place. 

McKinstry #2 burials were concentrated in three distinct areas of the 
mound. Two of the groups were near the surface of the mound. The third 
group was in two distinct strata, one directly over the other in a roughly 
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circular area ten feet in diameter. There were thirty burials in the lower 
stratum and thirty-six in the upper. Burials were primary or disturbed 
primary, with the body in flexed position, sitting or kneeling, but there 
had been some disarticulation, for the occiputs of many had been re- 
moved, and in many skulls clay plugs had been inserted in the orbits, 
though none of the long bones was tapped. An unusual feature was the 
presence of extensive deposits of charred wood and ashes above two of 
the burial groups. The clayey soil beneath these deposits was burned a 
brick red color and the bones below the burned clay were charred or 
cremated in place. Apparently these effects were produced by long con- 
tinued fires. Few artifacts accompanied the burials, though about one- 
third of them had small mortuary pottery vessels with them. These were 
of the type of pottery of the Laurel Focus. The burials were essentially 
uniform throughout, the mortuary vessels from all three groups and 
both strata were similar, and in all groups and in both strata were skulls 
with occiputs removed and skulls with plugged orbits. Despite the facts 
that the burials were primary and that large quantities of Blackduck 
sherds were present in the mound, these burials probably belong to 
people of the Laurel Focus. 

Laurel pottery is distinct from Blackduck pottery and its closest 
relationship appears to be with the older focus of the Mille Lacs Aspect, 
particularly the Malmo site. Only one large vessel was recovered. This 
has a pointed bottom and a very wide mouth with no neck. The small 
mortuary vessels have a great variety of shapes. All are round bot- 
tomed. Some are bell shaped with the maximum width at the mouth. 
Some are straight-sided cups or deep bowls and others are simple shallow 
bowls. Some have globular bodies with short necks, and some have an- 
gular shoulders, with the upper body tapering to a wide mouth or to a 
constricted neck. One is in the form of a rocker-curved tube with a 
mouth at each end, a form believed to be unique in the United States. 
Bodies are almost always plain, only 5% of body sherds are decorated 
with the cord-wrapped paddle and 0.6% with net markings. The rim 
decoration extends farther down the vessel than in the vessels of other 
aspects, and, in the case of angular shoulders, extends to the shoulder 
even when that is very close to the base. Lips are in general neither 
thickened nor decorated. Use of the spiralled cord is very rare. The 
chief decoration is the stamped line—a true roulette, a wavy line, a line 
of triangles or semicircles, all probably formed by various methods of 
cutting notches in a narrow wooden stamp. Indentations are much 
used, in combination with stamped lines, or alone. In the mortuary pot- 
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tery several parallel horizontal rows of indentations is the most common 
type of decoration. Indentations used alone are commonly elongated or 
crescentic. The deep round indentations producing bosses are used both 
exteriorly and interiorly. Bands of short vertical incised lines are also 
used. 

Of thirty-four projectile points, all except five are stemmed types. 
The five triangular points came from McKinstry #2, the mound showing 
strong Blackduck features. Knives have no special or characteristic 
type: leaf-shaped and rectangular knives are most numerous, elliptical 
and diamond shapes are present. Side scrapers are characteristically thin 
blades, and a notable number of these are double side scrapers with par- 
allel edges. A truly characteristic type is exhibited by the end scrapers, 
which are abundant. This type is snub-nosed, flat, and triangular or 
trapezoidal in shape with the cutting edge forming the longer of the 
parallel sides of the trapezoid. In a majority of these the cutting edge is 
the longest side. 

Ground stone objects include solid stones of schist and greenstone 
in the form of flattened cylinders, belled tubes of schist and steatite, 
round and elliptical flat stones with rounded edges, and one stone in the 
form of a half-cone. 

Objects of bone, antler, shell, and teeth are much more numerous 
than in the Mille Lacs or Headwaters Lakes Aspects. Most abundant are 
socketed antler tips, and cut beaver teeth. The socketed antler tips have 
a sharp point, the base is hollowed, and above this socket is a perforation 
countersunk at one end. These are not like the socketed tips of the 
Blackduck Focus. They are apparently detachable projectile points, but 
most of them are too large for arrow points and may have been used as 
spear points in the taking of sturgeon. The cut beaver teeth are cut 
obliquely across the labial surface from the mesial or distal surface to the 
angle of the opposite surface and the occlusal surface (biting edge), so 
that the latter surface is entirely removed, except for a sharp point at 
one end. The cut is usually from right to left. These two types of arti- 
facts are diagnostic of the Laurel Focus, and are found abundantly in 
the three mounds. 

Other objects include harpoons of antler and bone, unilaterally 
barbed, with single or multiple barbs. Awls are made from ulnae, splint 
bones, the solid portions of shafts of long bones, and hollow bird-bones. 
An odd pipe or receptacle is made by drilling through the articular end 
of the phalanx of a moose or of a caribou to the hollow interior, and, in 
some cases, another hole is made through the side wall. Also present are 
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tubes or whistles of polished sections of long bones of water birds, antler 
chisels, antler anvils, a small dressed scapula as a ladle or small hoe, split 
long bones in the form of gouges, bone arm bands, a bone projectile 
point, a bone tally stick, spatulate shaped bones, a carved bone dagger, 
and a metapodial skin dresser with serrated end. Perforated bear and 
lynx teeth are found. 

Clam shells are often associated with burials, sometimes in a pot or 
pocket with beaver teeth and red and yellow ochre. Two long necklaces 
of beads made from the shells of river clams were associated with burials. 
The columellas of large conch shells were grooved at the top as pendants. 

Copper objects were found in both McKinstry mounds. These in- 
cluded awls, gorges, tubular beads, thin knife blades, punches or small 
chisels, a bracelet, crescentic objects with prongs that may represent 
cutting edges to be used when fastened by the prongs to a wooden han- 
dle, and small pieces of sheet copper and strap copper. 

The question of the relationship of this aspect to the Headwaters 
Lakes Aspect has not been determined. 


The Red River Aspect 


Manifestations of the Red River Aspect are found along the course 
of the Red River of the North and its southern tributary, the Bois des 
Sioux River, from Lake Traverse to the Canadian border. These streams 
flow through the middle of the bed of ancient Glacial Lake Agassiz, and 
most of the sites of this culture are found on the sand beaches of the ex- 
tinct lake, on both sides of the river, though there are a few sites close to 
the river. All of the known sites are mound sites, and with few excep- 
tions these occur at the points where the westward or eastward flowing 
tributaries of the Red River cut across the raised beaches (see Fig. 25). 
All of the sites in the northern portion of this area are classed as belong- 
ing to the Arvilla Focus from the type site at Arvilla, N. D. 

Mounds of the Arvilla Focus are either circular, with a wide range 
in size and height, or long, low, rectangular mounds, seldom exceeding 
one foot in height, and from 15 to 25 feet in width by 100 to 200 feet in 
length. Round mounds occur singly or in groups, rectangular mounds 
occur in groups and are laid end to end. Burials are either single or 
multiple, in pits in the white sand of the old beaches beneath the sterile 
black dirt of the mounds. One or more burial pits may be found beneath 
a mound, elongated mounds usually covering more than one pit. Burials 
are characteristically primary, most often in the flexed sitting position, 
though flexed burials on the sides, and extended burials on the sides and 
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the back occur. Some burial pits contain secondary burials, not as bun- 
dles but as a jumbled mass. Artifacts associated with burials are more 
common than in the other aspects. 

The amount of sherds recovered is too limited to determine any spe- 
cific decorative type for this focus. Only one complete vessel has been 
found—a small mortuary jar, globular, with a short straight neck and a 
slightly thickened rim. Bodies are usually plain or treated with the 
cord-wrapped paddle, though there are some net-impressed sherds. 
Added decoration of the upper area includes impressions made by the 
spiralled cord and the roulette as well as lines of indentations. Both in- 
ternal and external bosses are found. 

Pottery pipes are elbow pipes with large bowls and relatively short 
stems with flat bases. 

Nearly half of the chipped stone artifacts are of translucent brown 
flint (sometimes called chalcedony), the balance are of poor grade flint 
and chert, quartz and quartzite. Ground stone objects are of limestone, 
sandstone, or schist, and are rare. Arrowheads are principally of the 
stemmed variety with stems expanding to base. No triangular points are 
found except a few notched forms. One which is not stemmed shows a 
concave base. 

Knives are rather plentiful, predominantly of leaf-shape with wavy 
edges. End scrapers are snub-nosed with both thick and flat types pres- 
ent, rectangular shapes predominating. 

Ground stone objects include flat stones with dressed edges, grooved 
arrow shaft polishers, and one fully grooved maul or hammer. 

The Red River Aspect is the richest of all Minnesota aspects in ob- 
jects of bone, antler, teeth, and shell. Awls and long pins are cut from 
the compact portion of long bones. Four pins were found in pairs be- 
neath a skeleton, suggesting use as garment fasteners. Harpoons are uni- 
lateral and multiple barbed. The method of barbing is very character- 
istic as notches are cut upward from the edge at intervals, leaving intact 
the line of the edge between the notches, and giving a toothed effect. 
Whistles are bone tubes with notches cut into the upper surface. Arm 
bands are open, either circular, or, more commonly, three sides of a rec- 
tangle, with the ends perforated to receive the thongs that complete 
the band. Both long and short tubular beads are made from slender 
bones, occasionally ornamented with short transverse grooves, and one 
round bone bead is cut out from solid bone. Other bone objects are a 
pendant made from an epiphysis, a knife made from a scapula, and a 
spatulate polishing tool or skin dresser made from long bone. 
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Objects of antler include dressed antler tips cut squarely off and 
smoothed. One of these has a definite chisel-like end. Short, thick sec- 
tions of antler resemble large inverted corks, with the widest end convex 
as for pounding. Each of two small, sharply curved, tines has its surfaces 
dressed and is perforated near the tip by a hole passing from the con- 
cave to the convex surface. In one of these perforations is wedged a 
beaver tooth chisel with the cutting edge of the tooth protruding from 
the convex side of the antler, the line of the tooth edge paralleling the 
long axis of the antler. A very highly polished, straight pipe has a small 
mouthpiece and bells out to a maximum width near the mouth which is 
slightly constricted. A large haft is made by cutting an elk antler across 
immediately below the fork of a long tine. The main trunk is cut off at a 
distance above the fork, but on the side facing the tine is left a rectangu- 
lar projection or spur. The tip of the tine is cut squarely off, and all these 
cut surfaces are evenly smoothed. 

Beaver teeth are used as implements. These are made into chisels by 
cutting away part of the lingual surface to sharpen the biting edge (oc- 
clusal surface). This is an implement very different from the cut beaver 
tooth of the Rainy River Aspect, in which the cut is made obliquely 
across the labial surface so that the biting edge is entirely cut away ex- 
cept for a sharp point at one end. As mentioned above, one of these 
chisels was found in place in an antler tip handle. Bear and wolf (or dog) 
cuspids are used as ornaments. A necklace of wolf teeth contains forty- 
six cuspids in which part of the mesial and distal surfaces of each is cut 
away so they lie flat against each other, and a single perforation is made 
from the mesial to the distal surface near the tip of the root. Bear teeth 
pendants are common. Some have a single perforation through the root 
of the tooth. One has a single perforation reaching only to the root canal, 
the string passing out of the tooth via the canal. Others have a double 
perforation on one side, the perforations extending only to the root canal 
through which they connect, in the Hopewell manner. One tooth is 
grooved near the root tip for suspension, and two teeth have a pair of 
such grooves near the tip and a second pair just above the crown enamel. 

The great use of shell is perhaps the outstanding trait of the aspect. 
At almost every site are found the large thick beads made by cutting out 
cylindrical sections of the columella of the conch (Busycon perversus) and 
drilling them lengthwise. Whole clam shells are used as pendants with 
two widely spaced perforations close to the hinge edge. Others are made 
into gorgets by cutting off the edges to form trapezoids whose parallel 
sides are the top and bottom and whose greatest dimensions may be 
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either vertical or horizontal. Smaller pendants are also cut from clam 
shells. A characteristic form is a small, narrow, trapezoidal pendant 
notched at the top for suspension and having three short vertical grooves 
at the base of the forward face for ornamentation. One clam shell pend- 
ant is in the form of a short-armed Latin cross. Also made from clam shell 
is a flat disk bead about an inch wide and having a large perforation, 
resembling a large washer: seventy of these were found together. A few 
of the narrower, flat beads, similar to those of the Rainy River Aspect, 
occur. Unworked clam shells are often associated with burials and red 
ochre. The base of the inner chamber of small snail shells is cut off and 
the inner opening is exposed. Some of these are beads or pendants, but a 
group of 319 was found in horizontal rows across a skeleton, used, prob- 
ably, as ornamentation on a garment. 

Only a few objects of copper have been found in situ. These include 
two large, flat, crescentic breastplates, and a pendant in the form of a 
hollow boss with serrated edge, which together with two grooved bear 
teeth and the breastplates formed a single chest ornament. Also, there 
are two spears or knives, one with a socketed tang which has a single 
perforation at the base, the other untanged and with a straight base. 


Woodland Sites of Southern Minnesota 


Solely for convenience, the Woodland sites of Southern Minnesota 
are classed in Table I as an aspect. Too little information was gained 
from these sites to determine their relationships to each other or to 
other aspects of the Woodland Pattern. Except for the Fox Lake village 
site, these sites are in the area of Oneota manifestations. Components 
of both Woodland and Oneota manifestations occur at the Tudahl rock 
shelter where stratigraphic evidence shows the former component to be 
the older, and there is good evidence for believing the Judson, Hanel, 
and Lamoille sites to be pre-Oneota. 

At the Tudahl site in the Root River Valley, a total of 437 Woodland 
sherds included 394 body sherds, all treated with the cord-wrapped pad- 
dle, and forty-three rim and near-rim sherds. The principal types of rim 
decoration are indentations, incised lines, and impressions of a single, 
twisted cord. Stemmed projectile points and crude, asymmetrical knives 
are present. An ornament, probably a necklace, consisted of nine antler 
tips and sixty-five hoof cores of deer. 

The Judson and Hanel sites are mound groups on the bluffs above 
the Minnesota River between Mankato and New Ulm. The Hanel group 
contains only small conical mounds, the Judson group has one larger 
conical mound and two long, low, rectangular mounds. In both types, 
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there is a shallow, circular burial pit beneath the center of the mound 
containing multiple primary burials without associated artifacts. One 
mound yielded two Woodland potsherds. 

The Lamoille rock shelter is near the foot of the bluffs which face the 
Mississippi River southeast of Winona. It had been hollowed out of 
sandstone, then sealed by talus and debris until exposed by recent high- 
way excavations. It was apparently sealed previous to the introduction 
of the Oneota culture into this area for no traits of that culture were 
present. An undisturbed deposit 15 feet in depth contained throughout, 
hearths, charcoal, and refuse bones, especially fish bones. In the upper 
layers were found a few thick potsherds treated with the cord-wrapped 
paddle. Of seven projectile points, six were stemmed and one was leaf- 
shaped with a concave base. A quantity of flint chips and a few amor- 
phous knives or scrapers were found. 

The Fox Lake site is a village or camp site in the western part of 
Martin County. Local collectors have found Oneota pottery in the east- 
ern half of this county, which falls within the area of the Blue Earth 
Focus, but not in the western part. A shallow excavation was made here 

for the purpose of securing sherds and a total of 211 sherds were recov- 
| ered. Body sherds are treated with the cord-wrapped paddle, character- 
istically rather deeply impressed, and with tightly twisted cords. The 
most common rim decoration is the single twisted cord impression, with 
spiralled cord impressions and incised lines secondary. Indentations and 
roulette (stamp) designs are also found, and both internal and external 
bosses. The use of the single, twisted cord here and at the Tudahl shelter 
is suggestive, for this form is so rare in all the other Woodland aspects in 
Minnesota. Suggestive also are the facts that the Mandan pottery has a 
high percentage of this type of decoration, a Woodland trait in a pre- 
dominantly Mississippi complex, and that traditionally the Mandans 
came from the east and first touched the Missouri River at the mouth of 
the White River,”* a point in the same latitude as the Minnesota-lowa 
boundary. It is not to be inferred that the Southern Minnesota Wood- 
land is Mandan, for obviously Mandan culture is much closer to Oneota 
culture than to any Woodland Aspect in Minnesota, but the fact that the 
outstanding Woodland trait of Mandan culture is found in Southern 
Minnesota is corroborative evidence of the traditional migration route 
of the Mandans.* 


* Will and Spinden. 1906, p. 97. 


* For recent work on Woodland sites in Minnesota see Dr. Wilford’s report in Notes 


and News, p. 278 this issue. 
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CONCLUSION 


The limited archaeological studies already made in Minnesota show 
the presence of several distinguishable culture complexes. These, as now 
known, are for the most part restricted to particular geographical areas 
with little overlapping, and there is little knowledge of their sequential 
relationships to each other. At present only two of these aspects can 
be related to known historical Indian groups, the Mille Lacs Aspect to 
the Dakota, and the Oneota Aspect to the Chiwere Siouan group. The 
Headwater Lakes, Rainy River, and Red River aspects may eventually 
be related to known or traditional migrant groups of Northern Minne- 
sota. 
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GOLD ORNAMENTS OF CHAVIN STYLE FROM 
CHONGOYAPE, PERU 


S. K. Loturop 


HAVIN DE HUANTAR is a small village located in the Depart- 

ment of Ancash in the high mountains of central Peru. Near the 
modern town is a vast, partly subterranean temple, dating from prehis- 
toric times, within and near which have been found numerous stone 
carvings of distinctive styles. The name Chavin has thus been applied to 
a very ancient culture which apparently once dominated the northern 
interior of Peru and, in places, emerged in the coastal valleys. 

The existence, if not the status, of Chavin culture was brought to the 
attention of the outside world many years ago by Antonio Raimondi, 
whose name clings to the celebrated stone carvings seen in Fig. 27, 0.' 
Charles Wiener has left a description of the great temple at Chavin and 
the huge dagger-like stone carving that was its chief idol. Plans and 
photographs have been recently published by Cornelius Roosevelt. In 
1919, Dr. Julio C. Tello made a most important journey to the northern 
highlands of Peru, where he discovered a quantity of new carvings at 
Chavin itself, as well as at other sites, such as Yauya, Aija, etc. As a 
further result of this trip, Tello was able to isolate at Chavin, a small 
percentage of pottery from the Chimu region on the coast, by its stylistic 
relationship to the stone sculpture, and thus to indicate that Chavin was 
in part contemporaneous with the Early Chimu culture. This surmise 
was definitely proved by Kroeber on the basis of grave association of the 
two cultures discovered many years before by Uhle at Moche. Subse- 
quent excavations by Tello in the Nepejia valley have revealed a stratig- 
raphy with Early Chimu remains lying over Chavin so that the latter is 
now known to precede in part the Early Chimu culture, to which ap- 
proximate dates of 200 to 900 a.b. are usually assigned. 


' The history of the Raimondi monolith, most famous archaeological specimen in 
Peru, has been preserved by José Toribio Polo. It was discovered about 1840 in front of 
the temple at Chavin by one Timoteo Espinosa while cultivating his fields. Apparently 
it once had been set in the facade, from which it had fallen. For many years thereafter it 
served as a table and the back at times was used as a grinding slab. In 1873 the existence 
of the sculpture was brought to the attention of the authorities in Lima who ordered it 
to be transported thither. To accomplish this it was necessary to enlarge the road by 
blasting, but in 1874 the stone arrived safely in the charge of Sergeant Major José Man- 
uel Marticorena, the journey having cost 467 soles, 50 centavos. It is now in the National 
Museum of Archaeology in Lima. 
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Chavin art, in spite of its proven antiquity, is not regarded by most 
students as a homogeneous unit springing from a single source. It has 
repeatedly been noted that the curling fangs on the headdress of the 
Raimondi stone (Fig. 27, 6) show relationship with the art of Nasca 
from southern Peru. More specifically, Kroeber? points out that the 
resemblance is not to the relatively severe designs of his very early pot- 
tery period A, but to the complex developments of period B, dating just 
before the penetration of Tiahuanaco-Epigonal influence to the southern 
coast (ca. 700 A.p.). We may add that the subject portrayed on the Rai- 
mondi monolith, a full face figure holding a staff in either hand, also is 
characteristic of Late Nasca but not of Nasca A. Another connecting 
link between the two cultures is the presence in Chavin goldwork of 
mouth masks closely resembling Nasca specimens.* 

In addition to the Nasca elements, the Chavin style embodies the 
use of vigorous curved lines and conventionalized heads which recall 
Maya sculpture (e.g., Plate XVII, d, e) and it has even been suggested 
that Chavin culture is a direct offshoot of the Maya, introduced to 
South America by migration. This hypothesis, however, must be re- 
jected because the available evidence on dating indicates that the classi- 
cal Maya style developed at about the same time or after that of 
Chavin.* 

Mosi of the gold ornaments herein illustrated were not discovered 
at Chavin itself, but some 450 kilometers to the northwest near Chongo- 
yape, a small town situated about 50 kilometers from the sea in the 
Lambayeque valley. They consist of two distinct groups which were 
found in different localities as well as some scattered specimens.’ The 
first lot we sha!l describe was encountered in 1928 or 1929 under the fol- 
lowing circumstances :* 

“A few years ago, Floro Morrofit, a boy of fifteen, accompanied by 
several other boys younger than he, found a hoard of gold in the bottom 
of a trench formed by a break in an irrigation ditch on the Hacienda 


* Kroeber, 1930b, p. 16. 

* We have seen examples in a private collection in New York. They were purchased 
in the Callej6n de Huailas and it was said that they came from Chavin itself. Nasca 
mouth masks are illustrated in Lothrop, 1938, Plates XXXI and XXXII. 

‘ Lothrop, 1936, p. 72. 

* All specimens illustrated, unless otherwise acknowledged, are in the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, to which institution I am indebted for photographs 
and drawings. 

Tello, 1937. 
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Almendral, property of the Gayoso brothers of Chongoyape. Morrofi 
collected the objects and started to play with them, distributing the 
pieces he had found among his companions. On one he placed a crown, on 
another a bracelet and on his own legs, like leggings, he pulled sheets of 
gold, the remains of great vases. This innocent entertainment was inter- 


Fic. 26.—Single units of design from the gold crowns 
shown in Plate XVI. Seale, ca. }. 


rupted by the arrival on horseback of one of the Gayoso brothers who 
was attracted from afar by the gleam of metal. He rode up and, con- 
vincing himself that the objects were of gold, tried to acquire them. 
This was difficult for, while some turned over their finds and received a 
modest tip, others fled with the gold to their parents or to the stores to 
exchange it for cookies.”’ 
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The objects thus dispersed, it seems reasonable to suppose, came 
from a single grave, for they appear to have been made to fit one indi- 
vidual. The specimens which ultimately reached New York, illustrated 
in Plates XVI and XVII, include: 


3 tall gold crowns 4 undecorated ear spools 
a gold head band 7 decorated ear spools 
a pair of gold tweezers 


Turning now to the gold itself, Plate X VI, a shows a golden cylinder, 
which we believe to be part of a crown rather than part of a vase. We are 
of this opinion firstly because it is the right size to fit the head. Secondly, 
it is of exactly the same circumference as the golden head band in Plate 
XVII, 6. Thirdly, the two other golden cylinders in Plate XVI have a 
portion missing, but, when the original circumference is calculated, as 
may be done fairly accurately by restoring the lost portions of the design 
the result is a cylinder of equal size. This correspondence in circumfer- 
ence of the four specimens can scarcely be fortuitous and, as they are too 
large to be worn except on the head, it is probable that all are crowns 
made for one individual. 

The construction of these specimens must have followed approxi- 
mately the following sequence: in the first place, gold was beaten into a 
large rectangular sheet, which was cut so that the sides were parallel and 
the corners rounded; three opposing pairs of holes were then drilled on 
the narrow sides. We believe that the maker must have bent the sheet of 
gold into a cylinder and secured it before the embossing, because the re- 
lief is so high that otherwise the metal would have buckled unevenly. 
The relief was pressed out with tools of various sizes, as may be seen by 
close inspection of the surface. There are no indications of hammering. 
From the construction and style of the crowns and from other examples 
of Chongoyape gold work we may feel certain that we are in contact 
with a remote period before many of the metallurgical processes had 
been discovered. At the same time, the intricate design, the artistic 
merit and the complex symbolism all indicate an era of high culture. 

The pattern on the largest crown, repeated three times with slight 
variations,’ is a plumed jaguar head encompassed by two serpents 
(Fig. 26, 6). The essential characteristics of the jaguar head, such as the 
presentation of the nose, mouth and teeth, eye, scrolls at the back of the 

’ The drawings of this and other pieces were not necessarily made from the side 
photographed and hence may exhibit divergencies. 
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head, etc., correspond very closely to a group of sculptures found at 
Chavin itself by Tello. For comparison we reproduce one of his illustra- 
tions in Fig. 27, c. The resemblance is perhaps not so close that we may 
assume absolute contemporaneity, but it is very striking, in view of the 
different materials in which they were produced. 

We shall not discuss the symbolism of the central pattern, which 
Tello® has identified as a manifestation of the creator Vira Cocha. The 
serpents are one of the minor motives constantly found in Chavin art 
(Fig. 27, a, b). The eye-like decoration between the serpent tails may be 
compared to the ends of plumes seen on the ceramics of Recuay® and to 
a degenerate form of bird motive found on Nasca pottery.'® 

A second gold crown, illustrated in Plate XVI, c, is slightly smaller, 
for a fragment equivalent in size to half a unit of design has been broken 
from one side of the line of juncture. The original edge has rounded 
corners and three holes drilled in it. One unit of the repoussé decoration, 
shown in Fig. 26, c, represents an anthropomorphic jaguar holding a 
staff in either hand. 

This conception of a standing figure shown full face and holding 
stafis, spears, purses, etc., in either hand has affiliations over a very 
wide area. In the first place, it occurs on two other examples of gold from 
Chongoyape published by Tello and reproduced in Fig. 28. In each case, 
the essential elements of the design correspond to our specimen but they 
are presented in a simplified form. The Raimondi stone from Chavin 
(Fig. 27, 6) represents the same subject though rendered in a very dif- 
ferent manner, for the principal figure is crowned by a series of tusked 
and plumed heads, a simplified version of which marks the Chongoyape 
design in Fig. 26, c. 

The classic example of Tiahuanaco art is the great stone gateway at 
that site, and it has been recognized by archaeologists that the central 
figure, which holds staffs in the hands, represents the same conception 
portrayed on the Raimondi stone. While a general correspondence of 
pose may be noted, the Tiahuanaco example is typified artistically by 
the somberness characteristic of that culture, while the Chavin carving 
is flamboyant. It has been suggested that the Tiahuanaco gateway is the 
prototype of all other manifestations of this motive in Peru on the 
ground that the more simple must precede the more ornate. The discov- 
eries by Tello and Olsen of exact renderings of the Tiahuanaco figure 


* Tello, 1923. ® Ibid., Figs. 8-14. ‘© Ably analyzed in Yakovleff, 1931. 
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painted on huge pottery jars from the Nasca valley,"' however, throws 
this manner of portrayal into the Nasca sequence-dating. Hence, we 
know that the simpler form is comparatively recent. 

While we may recognize an early Nasca-Chavin type of the man- 
with-staff motive, it probably owes its wide distribution to Tiahuanaco- 
Epigonal cultural irradiation. Similar figures holding staffs occur as 
decoration both on pottery and on wooden rapé plates as far south as the 
Atacamefio and Diaguita areas both of Chile and the Argentine. Along 
the coast of Peru, they appear frequently on textiles and pottery; in 
northern Peru they were adopted by late Chimu artists and often were 
rendered in gold. North of Peru, a similar decorative motive is widely 
distributed. We note its presence in the stone sculptures of San Augustin 
in Colombia, of Chiriqui, the Atlantic side of Costa Rica and the Lake 
region in Nicaragua. It also appears in the gold work of the Sinu, Quim- 
baya and Chibcha of Colombia, and there are many examples in gold 
from Coclé, Chiriqui and Costa Rica, some of which passed northward 
in trade as far as Yucatan. In short, this is one of the major artistic de- 
signs of the New World, which, with regional variations in style, extend- 
ed from Mexico to Chile. 

Let us return to Chongoyape gold. Plate XVI, 6, shows part of a 
third golden crown, which is thinner than the others and is broken and 
incomplete. The extended design, seen in Fig. 26, a, does not yield 
readily to analysis, although, in a general way, it suggests the highly 
conventionalized reptilian heads portrayed on Central American pot- 
tery. 

A golden circlet of the same workmanship as the three crowns appears 
in Plate XVII, 6. Decoration is confined to a vigorously rendered jaguar 
head placed where one end of the band overlaps the other. It may be 
compared to a jaguar head from the stella discovered by Tello at Cha- 
vin (Fig. 27, d) which is now in Lima at the University of San Marcos. 
In the golden specimen the wing-like projection has been placed in front 
instead of beneath the jaw, perhaps owing to the exigencies of space, 
and at the same time it exhibits a higher degree of bilateral symmetry. 

Metal crowns and headbands usually made of silver or silvered cop- 
per, are not uncommon finds in the coastal valleys of Peru from the 


" An example is illustrated in Wira Kocha, vol. 1, no. 1, p. 35. Several of these jars 
are in the Museo Nacional in Lima. There is one in the American Museum of Natural 
History and another smaller specimen in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation. 
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vicinity of Lima northward throughout the Chimu area to the Lamba- 
yeque valley.'? Commonly they are adorned with rows of dangling disks 
or with cut-out patterns, rarely with designs beaten in relief. The three 
Chongoyape specimens in Plate XVI are the only ones we have seen 
which can be assigned to a period earlier than Late Chimu. 

A number of golden ear disks appear in Plate XVII. According to the 
information received in New York, they all were discovered with the 


Fic. 28.—Designs from gold sheets, Chongoyape, Peru. (After Tello, 1929.) 


crowns. A photograph taken at the time and published by Tello,” how- 
ever, does not include the ear spool in Plate XVII, aa’, which, from the 
technique of manufacture, seems to be of later date than the others. 
Tello’s photograph does picture an additional ear disk somewhat like 
Plate XVII, e, of which he has also published a drawing.“ We do not 
know where this specimen now is. 

From the data available it is not unwarranted to assume that the 
Chongoyape ear spools, with the exception noted, belonged to one in- 


2 Baessler, 1906, Figs. 344, 345, 380-389; Schmidt, 1929, pp. 387, 553; Antze, 1930, 
Tav. 1, 2, Abb. 1. 
8 Tello, 1929, Fig. 107. 4 Tbid., Fig. 110. 
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dividual and that, as he grew older, the lobes of the owner’s ears became 
more and more distended. If this is so, we may place the ear spools in 
chronological order by measuring the diameter of the drum. This se- 
quence is: 

1. Plate XVII, g—diameter, 2} in. 

2. Plate XVII, d, e—diameter, 2} in. 

3. Plate XVII, f—diameter, 2 7/16 in. 

4. Plate XVII, cc’—diameter, 2 11/16 in. 

Several points of interest are brought out by this grouping. For one 
thing, the largest pair are unfinished and presumably were in process of 
manufacture when the owner died. It is also evident that two distinct 
styles, one severe (Plate XVII, f, g), and one flamboyant (Plate XVII, 
d, e), flourished at approximately the same time. As a matter of fact, 
these styles sometimes are combined in a single carving as, for instance, 
in Fig. 27, b, where simple angular serpent heads may be seen although 
the design as a whole is ornate. 

The elaborate ear spools in Plate XVII are adorned with a row of 
complex heads, in one case (d) facing sideways and the other (c) facing 
outwards. These designs, individual units of which are shown in Fig. 
29, carry a suggestion of the Long-nosed God as portrayed in Maya art. 
The projecting frets which alternate with the heads on all specimens are 
a common painted motive on Early Chimu pottery. 

The process of manufacture of these pieces must have involved 
welding or the use of amalgam solder to join the flat decorated surface 
with the tube for insertion in the ear but the metal has been so thorough- 
ly burnished that it is difficult to tell. On the unfinished specimens in 
Plate XVII, cc’, however, the joints appear to have been welded to- 
gether. The spool-shaped specimens in Plate XVII, aa’, on the contrary 
was made of three pieces of metal (two side pieces and the drum) which 
definitely were joined to each other with solder. The drum, however, 
consists of a circular strip which was joined by welding. The overlapping 
tongues at the line of juncture are a characteristic of Late Chimu metal 
work, especially of silver cups. On account of its construction, then, we 
do not believe that this specimen should be grouped with the others al- 
though it is said to have been found with them. 

A pair of golden pincers from the same find appears in Fig. 30. This 
was a proper requisite of the Peruvian man of fashion and was used to 
pull out facial hairs. The example herein illustrated, from the associated 
material, must be considered perhaps the most ancient example now 
known. In outline, it corresponds to Chimu specimens which may be 
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assigned to the Early period, both on account of this likeness and 
through the nature of their relief decoration. 

Two additional gold plaques from northern Peru appear in Plate 
XVIII, both of which may once have been part of the treasure from the 
Hacienda Almendral, dispersed by the boys who discovered it. The rec- 
tangular specimen (a) once was, we believe, part of a gold crown similar 
to those in Plate XVI, for the outside edge and the hole in the top appear 


a 
Fic. 29 Fic. 30 


Fic. 29.—Units of design from the ear spools shown in Plate 
FUT sett, d, ¢. Actual size. 


Fic. 30.—Gold tweezers. Chongoyape, Peru. Actual size. 


to be the result of recent manipulation. The pattern represents a stand- 
ing figure with staffs in the hands, comparable to the design in Plate 
XVI, c, but more crudely rendered. 

The second plaque (Plate XVIII, 5) consists of a curious face, framed 
by the heads of sixteen serpents, whose bodies overlie the cheeks and 
surround the features. This concept is not uncommon in Chavin art and 
we illustrate other examples in Fig. 27, a, 6, carved in stone, both in re- 
lief and in the round. 


A second golden hoard also from the vicinity of Chongoyape came 
to light some years ago as the result of work on the reservoir for drink- 
ing water, which was being enlarged. This required excavation over a 
considerable area in soil that apparently was undisturbed. Three meters 
below the surface the workmen encountered three bodies with badly 
decayed bones. Accompanying them were traces of fire and funeral 
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Objects from a grave near Chongoyape, Peru. a, ¢, black pottery jars: heights, 8%, 
8} inches. b, stone bowl. d, stone spoon. e, greenstone disk: diameter, 3 inches. f, fragment 
of stone mirror. g. gold headband: diameter, 7} inches. 
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Gold Ornaments. a, b, Department of Lambayeque; others, from a single grave near 


Chongoyape, Peru. Width of a, 2} inches; of i and p, 1 inch. Length of each bead in r, | 
inch. 
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furnishings appropriate for women. After passing through various hands 
these specimens came to New York where they were acquired by the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. To the knowledge 
of the writer, this material represents the only Chavin tomb yet dis- 
covered of which the contents have been kept intact. Hence we have 
illustrated (Plate XIX, a—f) not only the metal but some of the speci- 
mens of pottery and stone. The complete contents of the grave were: 


2 black pottery jars of Chavin style 16 ovate gold beads (Plate XX, r) 


(Plate XIX, a, c) 17 smaller ovate gold beads (Plate XX 
a fragment of a red plate q) 
a stone bow! (Plate XIX, 5) 9 pottery beads encased in gold 
a small stone spoon (Plate XIX, d) 2 large pottery beads encased in gold 
a green stone ring (Plate XIX, e) (Plate XX, m) 
afragment of black stone mirror 19 gold snail shells (Plate XX, p) 
(Plate XIX, f) 2 gold gorgets (Plate XX, n, 0) 
4 shades of cinnebar 3 gold finger rings (Plate XX, i, j, k) 
a gold head band (Plate XIX, g) a gold and silver pin (Plate XX, c) 


24 spherical gold beads (Plate XX, /) 4 gold pins (Plate XX, d, e, f, g) 
9 spherical gold beads (Plate XX, m) a piece of sheet gold (Plate XX, h) 


The gold ornaments in this second lot are much thinner than those 
from the man’s grave. The designs are of the simple school exemplified 
by Plate XVII, f, g, but the woman's grave seems to be of later date 
than the man’s, because more advanced metallurgical processes are rep- 
resented and because some of the ornaments are more complex in their 
makeup. 

Plate XIX, g, illustrates a gold circlet cut from a thin sheet of gold. 
The ends are joined by lacings passed through two pairs of holes. The 
outer end has been slashed into four ribbons which terminate in conven- 
tionalized reptilian heads. Compared with the headband in Plate XVII, 
b, this specimen is of decidedly inferior workmanship. 

Gold beads of various shapes and sizes, found in the same grave, are 
shown in Plate XX, /, m, g, r. They all were made by beating out the two 
halves separately, perhaps on a mold, and joining them together prob- 
ably with an amalgam solder or perhaps by welding. Like most Peruvian 
beads, the method of manufacture has been obscured by burnishing 
and can be detected only by examination of sections under a microscope. 
The joints run lengthwise in the elongated beads and crosswise in 
the round ones. Plate XX, p, is from a set of 19 golden snail shells of 
sheet gold, each with two perforations. Possibly these also formed a 
necklace or bracelet but they may have adorned a garment. 

Two golden gorgets appear in Plate XX, » and o. The latter is a 
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crab, represented with some attempt at realism. This crustacean is 
fairly common in Chimu art, especially in the Early Period. It is ren- 
dered both in a natural form and as an anthropomorphic deity with jaguar 
attributes. Incan stone bowls sometimes were carved in the shape of a 
crab. To the north, both the crab and the Crab Deity are portrayed in 
Chiriqui goldwork and the painted pottery of Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua. The crab, but not the Crab God is a common motive in the art of 
Coclé. The presence of a crab in goldwork of Chavin style is important, 
for the crab is a marine animal and the fact that it was portrayed at 
Chongoyape is an indication of local manufacture near the coast rather 
than in the interior mountains. 

The other gorget (”) represents a number of intertwined serpents, 
each head having a second head pendent from it. They are rendered in 
the simple fashion of Chavin already discussed. In the center is a gro- 
tesque face marked by prominent teeth, staring eyes and flanking 
scrolls. It suggests a series of sun symbols on Recuay pottery published 
by Tello, and the scrolls are faintly reminiscent of the Raimondi stone. 
The golden ribbons used to assemble the various parts are a character- 
istic of the Lambayeque region in general, and are associated with both 
Chavin and Late Chimu styles. 

Plate XX, c-g, shows several pins of gold. In three cases the heads 
and shafts were beaten from a single piece of metal and the designs are in 
the simple Chavin style. The heads of c and d, however, were fashioned 
in two pieces like the gold beads and afterwards soldered on the shaft; 
c has a gold head set on a silver shaft. 

Three finger rings are shown in the same Plate. They all are of the 
same internal diameter and probably were the property of one individual. 
Two are made of wire, but the third is of sheet gold, decorated with a 
repoussé bird head. Plate XX, h, is a very thin gold sheet of unknown use. 


The relationship between these two groups of Chongoyape gold de- 
serves a few words. The men’s paraphernalia are much more massive 
and far outrank the women’s in elaboration of design. This perhaps is the 
result of difference in wealth or sex of the owners, or it may represent a 
separation in time. The last conjecture seems probable because the 
women’s gold embraces more elaborate technical processes and, in one 
case, the use of silver. That this separation in time is not very great may 
be surmised from a collection of Chavin gold offered for sale in New 
York during the winter of 1931. This collection afforded connecting 
links in types and technique between the two Chongoyape groups, and 
the designs, though exactly like neither, are repeated on classical Cha- 


 Tello, 1923, Figs. 22-28. 
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vin sculpture such as the Raimondi stone and the Wiener monolith. 

In addition to the Congoyape specimens, we show in Plate XX, b, a 
golden gorget possibly in the style of Chavin. It represents a jaguar 
beaten in relief, over half an inch in height. Plate XX, a, shows a scallop 
shell cast in solid gold. Mr. Albert Gallatin of New York possesses two 
similar pieces. It is difficult to assign them to a definite culture as, re- 
gardless of period, they are the only examples of massive cast gold or 
silver we have seen from the Lambayeque region. 

The Chongoyape gold finds are important not only as a manifesta- 
tion of Chavin culture but because they aid in clarifying the history of 
northern Peru. Until their discovery, no archaeological remains were 
known which were other than of Late style Chimu. Kroeber," one of 
the most recent students of the north coast, writes: “I did not see a 
sherd, nor do I know of a north Chimu vessel in or out of Peru, that is 
Early Chimu, Middle period-Epigonal, Ecuadorean, Mexican, Chavin, 
Requay, or distinctly local in style.’’ Although it might seem incredible, 
there nevertheless was no indication that northern Peru had been occu- 
pied for more than a few centuries before Pizarro. As a result of the 
Chongoyape finds and other more recent discoveries, however, we now 
know that Chavin culture had penetrated to the north coast, and further 
excavations will doubtless yield additional manifestations of it. Archae- 
ology is thus projected farther into the past, although in the north, as 
elsewhere in Peru, we are far from the beginnings. 

This conclusion is in accord with the altered picture of the north 
Peruvian coast which has been emerging in recent years largely as the 
result of investigations carried out by Dr. Julio C. Tello. The Early 
Chimu culture in unadulterated form is known to be confined to the 
Valleys of Chicama, Trujillo, Viru, Chao and Santa and is limited to the 
coastal belt. To the south of this area, Tello has found that Chavin 
culture extended to the coast in the Nepefia valley'* and, more re- 
cently, has discovered another type of highland culture in the Casma 
valley.'® Furthermore, Tello®® has also found stratified refuse at the 
Huaca de la Ventana in the Lambayeque region, with Late Chimu pot- 
sherds overlying those of Chavin. From these discoveries it is clear that 
coastal Peru in early times not only was populated by peoples emerging 
from the mountains but that large areas were dominated by the moun- 
tain cultures for many centuries after settlement had taken place. 


‘© Means (1931, Fig. 79) has subsequently illustrated a vessel of Chavin style found 
near Morrop6n in the Department of Piura. 

'? Kroeber, 1930a, p. 97. 18 Means, 1934a, 19345. 

'® Described in a newspaper article published in Lima, also in the Report of the In- 
stitute of Andean Research, 1937-1938. 2% Tello, 1937. 
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Hand Choppers from Coronado State Monument, New Mexico 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS 


SOME NOTES ON HAND CHOPPERS IN NEW MEXICO 


In the Fall of 1939, the writer picked up a number of stone tools which have been 
called hand-axes, choppers, etc., around the ruin of Kuaua, in the Coronado State Monu- 
ment, New Mexico. These tools are varied in type and workmanship. They were shaped 
from river boulders, apparently gathered from the gravel terrace upon which the ruin is 
situated. On all specimens found, one face of the tool was the original surface, and often 
the nodular surface is to be found on both sides, with the butt also left smooth (Plate 
XXI). 

Further occurrence of these tools was noted by the writer at the former Indian and 
Mission ruin of Abo, where the tools recovered were similar in every aspect to the above 
illustrated specimens. Of particular note is the similarity of these tools with those recov- 
ered by Sayles in Texas' and the Campbells in the Southern California Desert.? 

The only indications of age of the Kuaua specimens can be derived from the ac- 
companying sherd material on the archaeological dumps, in which and on which the tools 
occurred. These sherds indicate the full gamut of the Rio Grande glaze-paint series. Two 
of these tools have likewise been found at the Abo Mission, again in late refuse.* 


Josern H. Toutouse, Jr. 
Gran Quivira, N. M. 


PHOTOGRAPHING TRANSLUCENT, TRANSPARENT, 
AND MULTICOLORED ARTIFACTS* 


Projectile points and other small artifacts chipped from cryptocrystalline silicate 
minerals constitute a rather difficult photographic problem, for which there is no single 
solution. Reviews of both photographic and archaeological literature disclose little infor- 
mation on the subject, but show that better photographic methods are badly needed. 

When the artifacts to be photographed are opaque, dull-surfaced, and of a single 
color, standard photographic methods, skilfully used, will produce satisfactory illustra- 
tions. General discussions of these methods are numerous in photographic literature: a 
good summary is given in Ridgway’s Scientific Illustration.’ 

Many small artifacts are translucent at the edges or elsewhere, transparent, multi- 
colored, or have shiny surfaces. Good figures cannot be secured from these by “‘straight”’ 
photographic methods. Several special techniques, largely adopted from other branches 
of science, will be outlined here. 


! Sayles, E. B.: Archeological Survey of Texas. Plate XVII, Medallion Series, No. XVII, Gila Pueblo, 
Globe, Arizona, 1935. 

? Campbell, Elizabeth W., and William H.: The Pinto Basin Site. Plate 8, Southwest Museum Papers, 
No. 9, Los Angeles, 1935. Also: The Archaeology of Pleistocene Lake Mohave. Plate XXV, Southwest Museum 
Papers, No. 11, Los Angeles, 1937. 

* Toulouse, Joseph H., Jr.: “The Excavation of the Former Mission of San Gregorio de Abo.” (In 
preparation). 

* The writer is indebted to Drs. W. D. Johnston, Jr., and K. E. Lohman, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and Ear! Morris, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, for helpful discussions of the problems involved 
in artifact photography, and to the University of Colorado Museum for use of equipment. 

5 Ridgway, John L., Scientific Illustration. Stanford University Press, 1938, pp. 11-15, 56-63. 
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Translucent Materials 


When objects to be photographed are partially translucent, as are the thin edges of 
projectile points and scrapers, the illumination of the translucent portions will not be the 
same as that elsewhere, producing undesirable tone variations in the finished picture. 
Much, and sometimes all, of this trouble can be eliminated by painting the underside of 
the artifact black. 

Satisfactory temporary black paints are black tempera and lamp black and japan, 
cut with turpentine. Black tempera is best for porous materials, as it has little penetration 
and can be removed with water. Japan and lamp black give a smoother coating, and can 
be removed from nonporous materials by brushing. 


Shiny Surfaces 


When shiny surfaces are photographed, irregularities reflect light directly into the 
lens, producing “‘flare spots’’ in the finished print. These, if few and small, can be re- 
touched out by careful pencilling, or by use of spotting colors. 

In some instances, flares can be 
eliminated by use of a polarizing 
screen over the camera lens. The cor- 
rect angle for the screen is best de- 
termined by placing it over the lens, 
and rotating it until the flares are 
minimized. This method is only ap- 
plicable when the image can be in- 
spected in the ground glass. 

Use of a polarizing screen will 
eliminate flare spots only when the 
light reaching the screen is plane 


polarized. When only a single light 
2 source is used, flares can usually be 


INCHES 


1 entirely eliminated by use of a 
rt LULL polarizing screen. When _ several 
it ans 


sources are used, this is not always 
possible. 

Fic. 31.—Photograph of a multicolored and 
translucent artifact after application of a coating 7 ransparent and Multicolored Objects 
of sublimated ammonium chloride. The scale be- Photography of transparent and 
low it was printed in from a separate negative. multicolored artifacts, when only an 

image of the surface contours, as 
shown by light and shadow, is desired, is best done by adopting a paleontological tech- 
nique in which the object is coated with sublimated ammonium chloride. This effectively 
opaques the object, and at the same time eliminates surface colors. 

After the coating is applied, the artifact can be photographed by any method suita- 
ble for opaque single-colored objects. This method, although slightly more laborious than 
most others, gives excellent results with ‘difficult’ objects: Fig. 31 is a photograph of a 
scraper, reworked from a variegated jasper arrow point, treated in this manner. This ob- 
ject, in addition to being multicolored, was transparent on the edges, and had a trans- 
lucent zone in the center. 
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Backgrounds 


White backgrounds are best secured by opaquing the negative. This permits a wider 
printing latitude than is possible by any other method, and eliminates edge halation 
which usually occurs when a strongly illuminated, white background is placed behind the 
objects. 

Black backgrounds may be secured by posing the objects on a sheet of glass, 
behind which, out of focus, a sheet of dull black paper is placed. The same effect can be 
produced by painting or inking the print area around the artifact image. 


Scales 


Few commercial scales are suitable for use in photographic work, the tones of the 
scales, in general, being somewhat subdued. Satisfactory scales for this work can be pro- 
duced photographically. The scale is drawn four or five times natural size on white paper, 
the numbers and any desired lettering being cemented in place. After completion, the 
drawing is copied to true size on Kodalith or other “contrasty” film, and any desired num- 
ber of prints made. 

By use of a negative made from such a drawing, a photographer can “print in” a 
scale on any figure. The scale in Fig. 31 was made by this method, and printed into the 
figure. 

RONALD L. Ives 
Boulder, Colorado 


REEL-SHAPED GORGETS 


The interesting discoveries in northern Alabama of a series of mounds which can be 
attributed to the Hopewellian Phase have focused attention on the copper reel-shaped 
gorgets. Webb! refers to one such in the National Museum that was sent in by a resident 
of Portsmouth, Ohio. It is possible that this is the copper reel-shaped gorget mentioned 
by Rau* that came to the National Museum from the Hopewell group in Greenup County, 
Kentucky, opposite the mouth of the Scioto. The donor, a Mr. W. Kinney of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, reported that ‘On one occasion half a bushel of these ornaments was found in the 
same mound and sent to the smelter.”’ A possible reel-shaped gorget or modified breast 
plate came from an Adena-Hopewell mound near Mt. Sterling, Montgomery County, 
Kentucky, and has been described by Putnam.? In the same publication a brief report is 
made on the finds from a mound in Franklin, Williamson County, Tennessee. This de- 
scription suggests a Hopewellian affinity. 

James B. GRIFFIN 
University of Michigan 


* Webb, W. S., An Archaeological Survey of Wheeler Basin on the Tennessee River in Northern Alabama 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 122, Washington, 1939, p. 193. 

? Rau, Charles, “Report upon the work in the Department of Archaeology in the U. S. National Mu- 
seum for the year ending June 30, 1886." Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1886. Part II, 
Washington, 1889, p. 106. 

* Putnam, F. W., Fourteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Vol. 111, No. 1, Cambridge, 1881, p. 101. 
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SANDIA CAVE 


In regard to the correspondence on the Sandia Cave which appeared in a previous 
issue, such unauthorized utterances are usually best ignored. However, in the present 
instance the assumption is so flagrant and so misleading that persons not in intimate con- 
tact with the situation may be grossly and lamentably misinformed. 

This correspondence has grown out of an article on the Sandia Cave written by a 
graduate student who signed himself from the University of New Mexico (AMERICAN 
AntTiQuity, Vol. V, no. 3). Professor Donald Brand, head of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the University of New Mexico, pointed out in subsequent correspondence that 
the article was totally unauthorized by the University of New Mexico and the student 
had not been enrolled here for three years. Furthermore, Professor Brand indicated that 
the student had had little to do with the Sandia Cave and naturally would not be com- 
petent to write about it even though authorized to do so. The glaring errors of this unfor- 
tunate article Professor Brand has already pointed out. The assumption that the writer 
was collaborating with this student in the excavating of this cave is so presumptuous as 
to be preposterous. 

It would seem that those who were in charge of the work done should be the ones to 
write reports and articles when these are deemed complete and necessary. It is unfortu- 
nate that valued space in periodicals should be taken with inaccurate, premature, and 
unsubstantiated material of this kind. 

FRANK C. HiBBEN 
University of New Mexico 


THE “PUT” AND “TAKE” PROPOSITION 


When the Society for American Archaeology walked into the archaeological field in 
1935, our attention was directed more than ever toward the aim, end, and purpose of 
archaeology. It has been said that everything on the market owes its existence to the fact 
that it satisfies some human desire. And here we can see that the general demand must be 
for the story. The quarterly review, AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, serves a good purpose, more 
especially | would say, among our professional friends, for its technical content is often 
beyond the understanding of ordinary men: therefore, in a broad sense it does not reach 
the human desire. The same holds true in regard to many individuals who are potentially 
interested in Associate Membership ; and to others who are already enrolled, and to this 
number the “have beens” must be added. I have been told the “fault” in this is because 
the professional archaeologist does not fully comprehend what the ‘amateur student” 
(collector) really wants to know; and that the latter does not understand the background 
on which the former is working. (Something needs fixing, that's all!) The introduction of 
the Notebook series, as a supplement, more especially for amateurs, was a progressive 
measure. It enlarged the Society's sphere of influence, and if the aim. end, and purpose of 
our endeavor is kept in the forefront and not sidetracked by an abundance of mere per- 
sonal whims, I believe that contributions by amateur students (professionals as well) can 
go a long way toward satisfying our greatest needs. 

To do justice to our anticipations and contemplations for the future, we’should re- 
view activities belonging to the past. In this connection, it would be a mighty good thing 
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if someone would write an article dealing with the advancements made in American ar- 
chaeology, step by step, from the very beginning, and point out the different conclusions 
and conjectures which have been made from time to time, and how, one after another, 
they have fallen down through subsequent discoveries and more thoroughly scientific in- 
vestigations. Such an article might well be expected to do two things: (1) it would serve 
to break down the “fault” as mentioned above, and at the same time help to fix it up; (2) 
old misconceptions replaced by new enlightenment would pave the way to broader and 
better understanding of the purpose in archaeology. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITY and the Notebook series are presented as the principal 
sales inducement for the enrollment of Associate Memberships, and froma buyer’s point 
of view I consider them worth every cent of the ‘price of admission.” Nevertheless, I 
would point to another offering, which, in this Associate’s opinion, is the logical headliner 
offering and “A.1” inducement (even though tangibility is an advantage held by the oth- 
ers). It is an opportunity! Let me explain. Under the out-spread banner of the Society for 
American Archaeology a meeting place is established, a contact point where, throughout 
the length and breadth of our continent, both professional archaeologists and amateur 
students of archaeology who hold a sincere purpose in common can find common ground 
on which to make a united stand. Not only that: here, in some intelligible way, “men of 
a feather” have found one another, even though they have never met. Here, in an almost 
incredible manner, men have discovered a new outlook toward themselves in relation to 
other people, and to archaeological endeavor, wherein every individual can find his ‘‘niche” 
for rendering helpful service. To all who are interested, and to those who may be coldly 
indifferent, | would point out: in this, my friends, the more you “put,” the more you 
“take” in benefit. Briefly, that’s the “headliner offering”; it is your opportunity. 

The way to associate oneself, or “‘get-in’’ on this, is through an understanding that is 
mutual and absolute. Say what you mean and believe; believe, and mean what you say. 
Beginning, keep in mind: “A judgment is of little value unless it is backed by a logical 
reason, and it must be on a more stable basis than personal whim or fancy.” Let us seek 
to coordinate our ideas, rather than dwell on differences; then we are prepared for coop- 
eration. 

It may be a little out of turn, but I'll cite the best combined “break” ever to come my 
way in this sense;and it prepared me for a program which followed. Some fifteen years 
ago I “‘put”’ a nice lot of specimens in the place where they belong, by sending them to 
my old-time friend in Painesville, Ohio, E. A. Doolittle. Most of them were his personal 
finds. They came into my possession by trade, when he became enthralled by postage 
stamps, twenty odd years before. Included were a number found by myself in that vicin- 
ity. Doolittle and I followed this “put” gesture, by an interchange of ideas; specimens 
passed back and forth between us for reference, but neither of us knew enough about cul- 
tural traits, etc., at the time, to reach what we most wanted to know—cultural identity of 
materials. Nevertheless, I point to this friendly cooperation as my beginning. It led me to 
seek what I have found since my “venture,” to contact Mr. W. J. Wintemberg of the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada. Briefly in result: Wintemberg and I have gone along together 
on a “put” and “take” basis, in our cooperative efforts, since 1931. In a letter during 
1936, he wrote: “We are already greatly indebted to you.” In response, I declared that I 
had been well repaid by help he had given. This merely suggests our relationship; still, it 
goes to show how a professional archaeologist and a collector, each proved himself sensi- 
tive to the needs of the other. 

The location of the field to be dealt with adjoins the Grand River, Ontario, from the 
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sand dunes on its east and west sides at Port Maitland, on Lake Erie, upstream five miles 
to the dam at the Town of Dunnville—the ‘“Lower-River”’ area. From there the “‘Upper- 
River” area extends to Cayuga, the County Town. In all, it covers lands along a twenty- 
mile stretch of the Grand River, from its mouth. Within this field up to, say, five miles 
“school-days” period of collecting, back 
’ period, I held the 
conviction that “material of ancient Indian origin” really belonged to the Indians, as 
represented by the place where found; that identity of specimens, in that sense, should 
be preserved; and that they should also be kept together. Moreover, the only claim a 
finder, a collector,or a museum can rightfully hold, is in custodianship. And I hoped some- 


from the Dam, is my “stamping ground”’ of the 
in the middle 1890's. As long ago as the impressionable ‘“‘school-days’ 


day to know who these Indians were, their ‘“‘whence”’ and “‘whither,” and the meaning of 
the objects they had left. 

If ever man’s hobbies could be called upon to stand him in good stead, it was during 
the period which followed the ‘‘feast of the sharks and the locusts,’’ some ten years ago. 
It was then (in 1932) I faced my old-time field with renewed interest. Alas! It brought to 
mind criticisms on collectors who collect “the easy way.’ According to my personal in- 
vestigations at the time, the greatest assault on the “picture” was that much valuable 
material belonging to this field had been scattered to the four winds of heaven—losses 
through lapse of interest; distribution through ‘‘keepsake” presentations to friends (oh! 
I like this one!); and the failure to collect sufficient data. Then, “transient collectors,” 
including several from the United States, had a “‘go”’ at it. Scouring through, they 
skimmed ‘choice pieces’’ from local collections I had known. Other collections were 
scooped up in bulk, and the farmers’ collections, out in the driving shed, were not over- 
looked. 

On the other hand, if ever a really important field has failed to catch the professional 
archaeologists’ fancy (totally missed or neglected) this is one. It had never been inspected 
by an archaeologist, save a limited area within a mile or so of Cayuga, where Mr. Win- 
temberg did some reconnoitering twenty years ago. As for archaeological records for the 
field, I'm told that neither of our large museums in eastern Canada held anything worth 
while. In that sense, knowledge of the field in 1932 was almost nil. 

Directly responsible for these losses in the “‘picture’’ is the fact that people who 
found Indian materials, local collectors and farmers included, simply did not know or 
realize the value and importance of associationship in materials. Is that not ample evi- 
dence to prove the great need for wide-spread enlightenment? Conversely, it appeared 
that Indian material in my possession was a nucleus, and that my “‘school-days” convic- 
tions about collecting would serve for bearings, or a ‘“‘hub,”’ on which a salvaging program 
could revolve into action which would reverse the general order of things—in as much as an 
original picture of the field would have to be drawn. It was clear that such a proposition 
must come from far back to achieve the end; no time could be lost, it was now or never. 
A large flying school has been established on the west and south sides of the Grand River 
between Port Maitland and Dunnville; some hundreds of acres have been appropriated 
and the farmers had to vacate by May 1, 1940. I do not know, as yet, just how much 
this will effect the future of that section of my field, but several quite important sites will 
be wiped out forever. 

Coordination 

The first step, necessarily, was to awaken an interest that would gain local support. 
Resorting to ‘‘eye-appeal,”’ a uniform size of 9} inches by 11} inches overall, was used for 
all maps, illustrations, and notes, to be bound eventually. Colored section maps were made 
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on buff cartridge paper, to cover the entire field by an overlapping hook-up. They show 
division of lots with names attached, and other details such as the Grand River marsh- 
lands; all of which was intended to awaken and sustain interest, as well as to serve record- 
ing purposes. Port Maitland was the starting point, and to facilitate recording exact lo- 
cations in the sand dunes, etc., section maps covering the “‘Lower-River” area are to the 
scale of 12 inches to the mile. From Dunnville Dam, fifteen miles up to Cayuga (the 
“Upper-River”’ area), the farms are wider, as a rule, and section maps to the scale of eight 
inches to the mile were found to serve better. As much as possible, the “hook-up” shows 
closely related sites on both sides of the river. Each section is complete in itself, and is 
numbered on the back, (A, B, C), in alphabetic order. Thirty section maps cover the im- 
mediate field. Then, four small-scale maps, colored on white paper, show the surrounding 
territory; thus they are useful as a key in examining the section maps. Another way in 
which these large scale maps (Section Maps) have proved themselves useful is in restoring 
recollections of things forgotten, or not thought of for years. This, of course, was a discov- 
ery—not thought of at first. Recently, I have made field maps: two, 12 inches to the 
mile, for the ‘‘Lower-River”’ area, and four to cover the area between Dunnville and Ca- 
yuga, 8 inches to the mile, also colored. 


Cooperation 


I've pointed to cooperation as between the professional archaeologist and the col- 
lector, or amateur, on a ‘“‘put” and “take” basis. The kind of cooperation pursued in this 
salvaging program, in reality, steps down from that but still seeks for the same end. Most 
of this cooperation has been between individuals who are not even collectors—some not 
even interested at first; others are collectors who did not know the constructive way of 
going about it, and needed help. The “gospel” of associationship cleared the way, and the 
purpose was readily understood. No high-pressure for possession, is one feature; in fact, 
many of my most valuable records are from material | borrowed and returned after il- 
lustrating the specimens, either in actual-size drawings, or by the photostatic process. 
Quite a number came from places, including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, etc., where they had 
lost their identity—thus, my records restored their worth. 

The story of ‘‘The Chief's Grave,” briefly outlined here, is an outstanding example of 
worth restored by amateur research. Found by dredge hands working at Port Maitland 
in 1907, they so named it from the nature of the material with the remains: a monitor 
pipe, decorated antler comb, etc., which went into possession of a collector in 1910 or 11. 
When I beheld the material in 1931, the collector's only data record was “From Port 
Maitland”’; it had remained “frozen” fully twenty-eight years. The result of investigations 
which followed was not encouraging until November 1935, when I attended a “get-to- 
gether”’ of three dredge men, the collector and two others. Making a last stand, I used the 
section map, together with actual-size illustrations, and a questionnaire. The nature of the 
burial, etc., was brought to light, but the ‘‘tie-in’’ for the location had to be worked out 
afterwards. An attack on this was made on June 19, 1938 (44 years from the beginning), 
which brought results. Incidentally, a second grave closely associated and of the same cul- 
ture was found, at this time, by a surface exposure of the skull. The remains, of a child 
said to be seven to nine years old, in fine condition, were sent to the National Museum of 
Canada. Due to relationship, it was called ‘“The Child's Grave,” and our records for it are 
quite complete, with photographs taken in situ from front and back. Harry Freestone, an 
Affiliate Member of The Society for American Archaeology, assisted in making triangu- 
lation measurements which brought the “‘tie-in"’ for the approximate location of The 
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Chief's Grave. In fact it was he who discovered the Child's Grave by nearly stepping on 
the partly exposed skull. The traits of the Point Peninsula Focus, described by William 
A. Ritchie, are relatively the same as those found here. But these two records are all that 
is known, at present, of this culture in Ontario. 

Two other examples of the results obtained by my procedure merit attention. (1) W. 
Ray Newman, not a collector but an old-time friend, has retired from business and has 
lived on his farm a mile or so below the Dunnville dam since 1929. In 3 years he picked up 
quite a lot of material: a gouge, adzes, “‘flints,” and pottery fragments, which were put in 
my care. Then I explained the value of data, and he gave whole-hearted assistance in our 
efforts to make a substantial record for The Child's Grave. The property was surveyed in 
1936. Thereafter a map was made from the blueprint, areas bearing evidence of oc- 
cupancy were marked and numbered, (1 to 9). The map was left there for his reference so 
that material, as it was found, would bear this form of identity. Area [1], east of his barn 
and atop of the ten-foot river bank, was used for a hog run after a large pen was built in 
November 1936. During the years that followed, up till July 1939, his Yorkshire “‘ar- 
chaeological”’ hogs, rooting up the old sod, brought quite a large quantity of material to 
the surface. Pottery was the most prevalent. Six plates, in actual size illustrations, show a 
selection of material from this area; other plates illustrate specimens from other areas. 
Mr. W. J. Wintemberg, while in Toronto a few days, in September 1938, was persuaded to 
accompany Mr. H. Freestone and me on a Sunday trip toscan my field. It was Area [1] I 
wished him tosee in particular, and as a result we await his report on the excavation of 
the W. Ray Newman Site last summer. For the present, | believe I'm at liberty to say: 
this site, as a Woodland manifestation, proved to be the richest ever found in Canada 
from Manitoba eastward, especially in pottery. 

(2) Mr. Wintemberg’s cordiality toward visitors during the excavation, brought me 
in touch with a young man, Merle Franklin, a collector of Dunnville. Later, on inspecting 
his material, I saw that a large number of fine specimens belonged to one of my pet sites, 
located about one-third mile above Area 1 at Newman’s, on the opposite side of the river. 
No wonder I had found a scarcity of material there in recent years. Was this to be rivalry? 
His care for material was shown by its orderly arrangement, a nest of trays fitting into a 
nicely made chest, but he had no data records; until Mr. Wintemberg mentioned it, he 
did not know it was necessary. Even then he had no idea of how to go about it. We spent 
the evening in segregating the material as to locations; first putting together specimens 
belonging to my pet site. A collector finding material which gives him a real “kick” will 
remember the place where it was found; make no mistake about that. On returning to 
Toronto, my record for this site, and other records, including the field maps covering the 
area of his activities, etc., were sent to help in getting him started rightly. The importance 
of these steps can hardly be overestimated: what usually becomes rivalry between col- 
lectors was welded into a “hook-up” which not only brings together my records from the 
past and his of the present, but assures continuity to my program for many years to come. 

Put together the cooperation and helpful correspondence I have enjoyed with pro- 
fessional archaeologists, and the help I have enlisted by awakening interest throughout 
this field, and you will understand my " position. Take the benefit as seen 
in the result. It is a resurrection. The whole field is now mapped, the business of recording 
rolling on its way. Aside from the quantity of artifact material now in my custody, | 
have “‘a museum on paper,”’ with over seventy-five plates, nearly all actual size illustra- 
tions of material, forming a record for locations to which other records will be added 
from time to time. It restores the picture. The field is of no mean interest; even now, 
scientific analysis is helping to further interpret the story. 
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The professional archaeologist can look after his foreground, and the background 
toward which he is working. But none the less important is the vast “middle ground” 
where salvaged records and research by collectors in a “go-between position” can an- 
swer, and serve better, the call for help. “Archaeology needs data on every portion of the 
land.” 

It has occurred to me that, probably, some archaeologists quite often become so 
absorbed in abstruse problems that they seem to grow either so short sighted, or so in- 
tensely far sighted, that they miss much that lies between; even so far as to lose sight 
of the fundamental purpose. From a “‘go-between"’ outlook I can agree that the future 
of archaeology depends on the future activities of the collector (the contention of W. C. 
McKern). I’m convinced that the future depends greatly on our subject becoming more 
interesting to the laymen, those who are not interested because they know nothing at all 
of what archaeology is all about. I'm convinced that a widespread knowledge of their 
“meaning”’ will restore, or salvage, a wealth of stranded evidence which is now in the 
form of mere “relics.”’ I'm also convinced that as the “meaning” becomes more generally 
known, destruction of evidence, missing links, etc., will be eliminated. And it is quite 
obvious that professional archaeologists and the large museums cannot cover all essen- 
tial details. They, too, need help. 

I wonder, and would like to know, what you all think of a program such as I have 
pursued, which, with its roots imbedded in activities of the long distant past, has grown 
definitely into the future. 

To fellow collectors and Affiliate Members of the Society for American Archaeolo- 
gy, let me say: Although the methods employed by this ‘“go-between” collector are not 
“the easy way,” I will again assure you, without fear of mistake, that the more you 
“put,” the more you'll “‘take”’ in benefit. 

To some professional archaeologists, and some large museums as well, and to any 
individual who, more or less deliberately, writes in a language difficult to understand, I 
would say: Seek, my dear friend, to bridge the awful gulf that separates you from ordi- 
nary men. 

P. M. PRINGLE 
Toronto, Ontario 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ARCTIC AREA 


According to a report in Museum News for October 1, 1940, an expedition from the 
American Museum of Natural History and the University of Alaska, digging in the gravel 
spit of Point Hope, Alaska, under the direction of Froelich G. Rainey of the University 
of Alaska, uncovered a town consisting of 625 square houses arranged in five avenues 
running east and west. Complete excavation of twenty-three houses showed that the 
people had lived by hunting seals, walrus, sea birds and caribou, had used a few toggle- 
headed harpoons, but had many implements unlike those of the Eskimo. No human 
skeletal remains were found in the village, but search to the east disclosed a burial ground 
in which articles were found which were like those in the village. The report indicates 
that one of the oustanding traits of the culture is elaborate carving in walrus ivory, 
found in the form of “twisted and spiralled objects with monster-like heads attached by 
chain links—all carved from one solid piece of ivory . . . ; much scattered human skeletal 
material; and three skulls with ivory eyes set deep in the sockets. One of the skulls had 
ivory nasal plugs shaped like birds’ heads, and an ivory cup-shaped object over the teeth. 
One tomb contained long ivory hip-bands complexly carved with engravings new to the 
leader of the expedition. Another contained a set of massive ivory carvings, and a tube 
carved from caribou antler containing arrow points and several small ivory objects.” 
Sixty-five burials were located. All the evidence points to a people with a culture not here- 
tofore associated with Eskimo sites. The name of the small sandspit nearby—‘‘Ipiutak” 
—has been given to the site and its culture. (H. B. C.) 


NORTHEASTERN AREA 


Dr. A. I. Hallowell, of the University of Pennsylvania, reports that during the past 
summer, which he spent in ethnological field work on the Berens River, Manitoba, 
Canada, he obtained collections of pottery sherds from four different sites. The localities 
represented are situated between 52° and 53° N. Lat. and 94° and 96° W. Long. Only 
one of the sites was investigated personally. In this case the discovery of a rim sherd led 
to the finding of a large portion of one vessel. The material from the other three localities 
was brought in by Indians who had been instructed to keep on the look-out for pottery. 

A sherd previously obtained at Lake Pekangikum (illustrated in Fewkes, V. J., 
“Aboriginal Potsherds from Red River, Manitoba,” AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, Vol. III, 1937, 
p. 144. Fig. 11) also comes from the region above delineated. The general physical and 
stylistic characteristics of the new material are roughly equivalent to those described by 
Fewkes (ibid.). However, there are also certain important variants, and Dr. Fewkes is 
row examining the recently acquired sherds from the standpoint of technological details. 
A joint report will later be forthcoming. 


“The Van Epps-Hartley Chapter, New York State Archaeological Association,” 
advises P. Schuyler Miller, its secretary, “is concentrating its efforts on the exploration 
of the Van Orden site, near Catskill, New York. This site, which has been tentatively 
assigned to an unnamed focus of the Coastal aspect, shows clear evidence of the beginning 
of Iroquoian influence in the Hudson Valley, revealed by the appearance of typical Mo- 
hawk potsherds in the upper part of the refuse deposit, above a well defined shell layer. 
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The site may extend into the period of white contact, although none of the Colonial ob- 
jects found thus far can be unquestionably associated with the aboriginal occupation. 
In view of the similarity of the Van Orden site to the prehistoric Schermerhorn site, near 
Schenectady, previously excavated by the Chapter, the latter site is being re-tested in 
the hope of finding new areas which will repay further study.” 


Dr. Mary Butler, in charge of Vassar’s Hudson Valley Archaeological Survey, sum- 
marizes the results of her work to date as follows: ‘“Two seasons’ testing of sites in the 
Central and Lower Hudson Valley shows a consistent range in material excavated, of 
stemmed, notched, and triangular projectile points, prevailingly broad-bladed, that tie 
into Laurentian to the West and Coastal to the East. Ground stone forms are relatively 
rare and show lack of variety, being confined to occasional grooved axes and celts, ban- 
nerstone, gorget and semilunar knife fragments, and a dubious plummet, although 
examples of the gouge, birdstone, bar amulet, and copper occur in local collections. Pot- 
tery ranges from undecorated Woodland to Iroquoian, and is found on most of the sites 
tested, but only two small fragments of pottery pipe have been found in two years of 
digging. 

“This year’s work suggests two outstanding phases of Indian culture along the east 
bank of the Hudson. While both share chipped and ground stone types, that found so 
far in Westchester and southern Dutchess County is characterized by frequent use of red 
slate and grey quartzite for chipped stone artifacts, by Woodland pottery, by relative 
scarcity of material, and by oyster shell association when shell refuse is present. It is 
probably related to the lower level of the stratified site dug last year at Cruger’s Island, 
where the yellow subsoil contained chipped stone of chert, slate, and quartzite, and lacked 
pottery, worked bone, or shell association. The other phase would be typified by the pro- 
lific upper level at Cruger’s, where chipped stone objects are prevailingly of chert, ac- 
companied by bone artifacts, Woodland and Iroquoian pottery, and mussel shell refuse. 
This type of material apparently stretches north from Dutchess County, and was also 
found this summer in Orange County on the west bank of the Hudson.” 


The following statement concerns recent archaeological progress in southeastern 
New York: “Archaeological specimens collected by Alanson Skinner and M. R. Harring- 
ton in the vicinity of New York City thirty to forty years ago are in the process of re- 
examination at the American Museum of Natural History. Carlyle S. Smith, a graduate 
student at Columbia University, has undertaken the research and has thus far concen- 
trated upon the ceramic remains. The collections from within the limits of New York 
City are exceptionally valuable as sources of information because of the wholesale de- 
struction of archaeological sites which was coincident with the expansion of the city since 
the time Skinner and Harrington worked there. 

“The pottery reflects at least two periods of development comparable to the ‘Early’ 
and ‘Late’ foci established by Ritchie (Ritchie, 1938, American Antiquity, Vol. IV, 
p. 103). The evidence points to the possibility of establishing several foci, however, but 
it is not yet clear whether certain differences are due to spacial or temporal factors. 

“The data gleaned from this study are being combined with the results of similar 
studies which Smith has conducted on Long Island as Chairman of the recently formed 
Committee on American Anthropology of the Flushing (N. Y.) Historical Society. The 
group has collected material from over seventy sites and work in the field and laboratory 
is still in progress. A preliminary report will appear in AMERICAN ANTIQUITY shortly.” 
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According to Dr. Cornelius Osgood, of Yale University, ‘‘A party of students under 
the direction of Mr. Alexis Praus from the Yale Peabody Museum excavated at two Con- 
necticut sites this summer, the Old Lyme shell heap at the mouth of the Connecticut 
River and an inland village site at South Woodstock. The Old Lyme work was a con- 
tinuation from the preceding year, the objective being to increase the knowledge of the 
site in preparation for classifying its culture relative to that of other Connecticut sites. 
The South Woodstock excavations were for the same purpose. In the latter case the data 
will be combined with those obtained from previous excavations of Mr. Arthur Basto. 
Both sites are apparently prehistoric and it is hoped that a comparison between their 
culture and that of the historic site of Ft. Shantock, previously excavated by the Yale 
Peabody Museum, can be made a basis for chronological distinctions in Connecticut 
culture. 

“Each site was homogeneous in culture and contained the usual Woodland types. 
One burial was uncovered at Old Lyme. It was partially flexed. The grave goods con- 
sisted of four quartz blanks, four stemmed quartz arrowheads, an antler tine, and a 
fragment of antler. Firepits occurred at both sites."’ (W. A. R.) 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA 


The National Park Service is continuing its archaeological research in Mississippi. 
A Natchez Trace Parkway sponsored WPA project, operating since August 10th under 
supervision of A. C. Spaulding has so far confined all its work to the Chickasaw sites in 
the vicinity of Tupelo, Mississippi. Because of erosion attendant upon a century of cul- 
tivation, the remains of the historic villages are scanty. Fragmentary house patterns, 
midden pits, and extremely poor skeletal material comprise the only data recovered. 
An interesting feature of the historic sites is the presence of small amounts of pottery 
which in decoration closely resembles the Fatherland Incised type, identified as Natchez 
by Ford, but which are not distinguishable from local types in paste characteristics. 

Also scheduled for excavation (some have been already sampled) are the numerous 
small sites yielding cord-marked sherds, and other material presumably from an occupa- 
tion preceding the Chickasaw. 

After January 1, 1941, the scene of operations will be transferred to Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, where additional data on the historic Natchez tribe will be sought. (J. D. Jennings) 


Excavations in East Texas have been carried on for two years by a WPA-University 
of Texas archaeological project, sponsored by the Anthropology Department of the 
University of Texas. Recent work has been in Cherokee and Van Zandt counties. 

In Cherokee county, Perry Newell has charge of the excavation of a large earth 
mound and adjacent village site. Numerous circular house sites, outlined by post holes, 
have been found. Most of the houses seem to show Caddo, or Asinai, affinities. One large 
structure—the first of its kind discovered in Texas—had a burned clay floor, and was 
encircled by a trench that contained post holes. Many potsherds have thickened rims, 
with flat lips that contain incised and punctate designs. This feature is very unusual in 
East Texas. No burials have been found either in the mound or village. 

William A. Duffen recently completed the excavation of a large midden on Sabine 
River in Van Zandt county. The site, in a marginal area, yielded materials showing in- 
fluences from the Mississippi Valley and from the Plains cultures. The pottery seemed to 
have been introduced at a comparatively late date. Several flexed burials contained no 
artifacts. The basal fragment Of a Folsom point came from the bottom of the deposit. 
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Some projectile point types seem to link up with the burned-rock middens of Central 
Texas. (A. T. Jackson.) 


Field work in Alabama from the Tennessee River Valley to the Gulf Coast, and work 
at a Central Laboratory at Birmingham has commenced under a new WPA-Alabama 
Museum of Natural History project, continuing work initiated under the 1938 project. 
Statewide activities will pay more attention to historic sites than has been the case in the 
past, seeking particularly the two sites, Coosa and Maubila. Permission has been granted 
to excavate at what is tentatively identified as the Upper Creek town of Coosa, on the 
Coosa River between Talladega and Tallaseehatchee creeks near Childersburg. Recon- 
naissance and test excavations are being carried out in Clark County, in an effort to 
locate Maubila, where De Soto’s expedition was practically annihilated in 1540 by 
Chief Tuscaloosa of the southern Chocktaws. The town is alleged to have consisted of 
“eighty houses, each large enough to accomodate one thousand men.” Investigation of 
an upland earth mound at Bessemer was completed in October. This marks the first site 
outside the Tennessee Valley on which work has been completed by the WPA-Alabama 
Museum of Natural History Archaeological Project. Analysis of the pottery by the 
Laboratory demonstrates that this site was a component of the Mississippi Pattern, 
possibly very closely allied to the Moundville Division of the Middle Mississippi Phase. 
Investigation of the shell heaps along the Gulf Coast has not progressed sufficiently to 
permit drawing any conclusions. 

The Laboratory has completed final analysis of material for the Guntersville Basin 
report, of which Webb and Wilder will be co-authors. The Laboratory is engaged in 
analysis of material from ‘‘Copena”’ sites recently excavated; the results are to be pub- 
lished in a new Archaeological Series being sponsored by the Museum. (Harold V. 
Andersen.) 


The skeletal research division of the WPA-Alabama Museum of Natural History 
has completed examination of the Guntersville Basin skeletal material, under the super- 
vision of Charles E. Snow and Marshall T. Newman. Preparation of the report on this 
material is now under way. Preliminary examination of the skeletal material from 
Moundville has revealed the skeletons of a male and a female chondrodystrophic dwarf. 
A report on these two skeletons is in preparation. Possible evidence of prehistoric scalping 
in the shape of a skull with a pathological encircling groove showing bone repair and 
healing has been noted on a female skeleton. The reports on the Moundville skeletons 
and on the scalped skull are being published in Museum Paper 15; a paper on the con- 
dyly-diaphysical angles is being published as Museum Paper 16. (Charles E. Snow.) 


NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI AREA 


Dr. P. F. Titterington of St. Louis reports that the Jersey County, Illinois, Bluff 
Focus work has been continued during the past season. Seventy burials were uncovered, 
bringing the total up to 731 for this manifestation. The features, up to date, include a 
mixture of Woodland and Middle Mississippi traits. 


Also from St. Louis comes a report from Robert McCormick Adams, detailing con- 
tinued investigation south of St. Louis by the Academy of Science-WPA Archaeological 
Expedition. Three sites, each containing a small mound, were explored. 

The first mound mentioned was on a bluff overlooking a small stream and had been 
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erected “‘to cover small platforms of broken chert rocks that seemed to have the sem- 
blance of animal outlines.” A rude grooved axe was found near one of the deposits. 
Intrusive burials represented different forms of burial disposal. ‘One was a tightly flexed 
burial covered over with large rocks and a second was a group of completely disarticu- 
lated long bones and severed skull caps.’’ A trench had been dug through the long axis 
of the mound to one side of the center, in which was deposited “two extended sub-mound 
burials, one with a bone hair ornament. This trench was then filled with black bottom 
loam carried up the bluff from the flood plain below.” 

A second mound on a bluff overlooking the Mississippi river contained bundle 
burials placed upon a rectangular platform of limestone slabs, beneath which was a deep 
pit. Broken chert rocks had been placed in such a manner as to surround and partially 
cover the burials. Remnants of charred posts suggest that a structure had been erected 
over the burials and destroyed by fire. 

In the third mound near the edge “‘were two stone box graves containing bundle 
burials and to one side of the center of the mound was an extended skeleton lying beneath 


a rectangular structure” marked by charred posts, several of which were preserved for 
study. The burial had been wrapped in fabric, pieces of which still adhered to the long 
bones. Evidence of a “loosely woven grass mat" was also found. Like the mound de- 
scribed above, there was a deep sub-floor pit, which fact, together with the similarity of 
sherds, suggest an affinity. 


From Richard Morgan, word is received of interesting results achieved by the Ohio 
State Museum-Ohio State University Archaeological Expedition at Fort Ancient. Ten 
students from various colleges participated in the work, receiving credit for the field 
training course. Excavations were made at several places within, and outside of, the 
Fort walls, resulting in the securing of valuable information concerning the area. 

Work was continued on a village site of the Fort Ancient Aspect, in the old Fort, 
which resulted in the finding of artifacts, pottery and structural features. A row of post 
molds extending for about eighty feet furnished evidence indicating a stockade or some 
* in the old Fort was also made, 
the exploratory trench being extended halfway through the wall of the Fort. This section 
revealed interesting structural features, indicating how the wall was constructed. 

Excavations in the middle Fort, in the ‘“‘moat”’ 


similar structure. A cross section of one of the “‘moats’ 


near the crescent walls, uncovered 
village site material belonging to the Hopewellian culture. The Hopewell material con- 
sisted mainly of potsherds, but flake knives, mica fragments and animal bones were also 
recovered. A portion of ‘‘stone pavement”’ was also uncovered at this locality. 

The information recorded this field season, added to data previously secured, points 
to the Hopewellian peoples as the builders of Fort Ancient; the Fort Ancient Aspect vil 
lage site representing a subsequent occupation. 


Work has continued at the Angel Site in Vanderburgh County, Indiana, under 
joint sponsorship of the Indiana Historical Society and WPA. Major emphasis to date 
has been upon the village site and the palisade surrounding the entire archaeological 
area. A tremendous amount of material has been produced, as well as domestic and 
military cultural elements. Exploration of the second largest mound in the group has ad- 
vanced to the point where it can be said with assurance that it was erected as a platform 
or foundation for a house structure and the mound, as discovered, is a combination of at 
least two mounds and two structures. Further exploration may, or may not, reveal other 
similar structures. 
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Thorne Deuel has submitted the following report on explorations conducted during 
the summer by the IIlinois State Museum with labor furnished by WPA. 

Two mounds located in Peoria County were to be destroyed by highway construc- 
tion and in order to preserve the record they were excavated under the direction of Wins- 
low Walker. The two mounds were part of a group of twelve, in two rows of six each, 
paralleling the Illinois river. Both produced material and burial traits indicative of Hope- 
wellian. A sub-floor burial area, with log roof, contained six extended inhumations and 
six bundle burials. Only one burial, that of a young woman, was accompanied by material, 
namely 265 rolled copper beads. 

The larger of the two mounds was also the most important. A sub-floor pit had been 
dug through a methodically prepared area on the floor in the center of the mound. Bark 
had been placed upon the pit floor, and logs were placed around the edge of the pit to 
support the sixteen stringers which covered the tomb. Extended burials of three men 
which were found within the pit had with them strands of river pearls, strands of shell 
beads, a bear canine set with pearls, cut jaws of a carnivore and the beak of a raptorial 
bird. Eight stemmed and notched spearblades were found in a pile against one wall of the 
pit. Faint traces of copper stain were found on the skulls and all of them bore plentiful 
evidences of a red ochrous paint on the front and back. Around the three extended burials 
were four bundle burials, representing the remains of seven individuals. 

Outside of the tomb, and extending for the width of the pit on the prepared central 
platform, was a wall of rocks. Back of this wall lay a solid mass of bundle burials, fully 
ten feet across. A knife, a spearhead, and a long slender knife, all of superb workmanship; 
mica, and a handful of tiny clear pebbles in a pile, suggesting the contents of a shaman’s 
rattle, were found with one of the bundle burials. 

Sherds, artifacts of flint, stone, bone and shell were found in limited amount in the 
earth making up the mound. Some seventeen traits usually found with Illinois Hope- 
wellian are found at this site. The material will be studied and the results published in the 
near future. 

The second project undertaken by the Illinois State Museum and WPA was a re- 
examination of the classic Fisher Site in Will County under the direction of Mrs. Gretchen 
Cutter. In this enterprise the University of Chicago participated. The aim has heen to 
settle certain problems which were defined by Langford’s original exploration. The 
original notes, placed at the disposal of the University of Chicago, were invaluable; at 
every step the work has been guided by the results of his previous excavation. 

The problem of the assignment of the Woodland component at Fisher's to its proper 
place in midwestern archaeology was approached by excavation of the remaining one 
of a group of three mounds. This turned out to be rich beyond expectations for a Wood- 
land mound, due, perhaps, to the fact that this was a late group, which may have been 
exposed to Mississippi influence. The exploration established the burial complex, and the 
pottery type, and provided something of the rest of the trait series for the late Woodland 
component. 

The second problem this season is a two-fold one: (1) to find out whether the upper 
Mississippi material from the site, as represented at the house pits, can be divided into 
two components, an earlier one with shell-tempered pottery, and a later with grit- 
tempered pottery, or whether the two pottery types were contemporaneous and made by 
a single group; and (2) to find out the type of house pits and the identity of the builders. 
Tentative conclusions, based upon as yet incomplete exploration, indicate that the two 
pottery types were contemporaneous for a time at least; the grit-tempered, perhaps, 
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starting earlier. Evidence so far indicates that the houses were built by the people of the 
Upper Mississippi component. 

Work at the Fisher Site will be continued until November, or later, weather per- 
mitting 


The University of Minnesota, with WPA, had a party in the field under the direc- 
tion of Lloyd Wilford, from June 17 to August 31. The major objective was to “determine 
the eastern limits of the area in which manifestations of the Headwater Lakes Aspect, 
Blackduck Focus, are found. (Cf. pp. 231-249, above.) 

“A large, much disturbed, mound on Pike Bay of Vermillion Lake was dug. This is 
farther northeast than any other known mound of the state. One burial, 125 artifacts, 
almost all of chipped stone, and‘a large quantity of potsherds were found. The burial 
was a secondary bundle burial. A high percentage of the chipped stone artifacts were of 
Minnesota jasper, which occurs abundantly in this area. The pottery was not Blackduck 
but was definitely related to the pottery of the Rainy River Aspect. The area of the oc- 
currence of the manifestations of the Rainy River Aspect is thus extended nearly eighty 
miles southeast of its hitherto known range, though still in the basin of the Rainy 
River.” 

“White Oak point, on the east bank of the Mississippi, three miles south of the vil- 
lage of Deer River, is a famous landing place and camp-site. It is well within the area of 
the Headwaters Lakes Aspect (Blackduck Focus) but on the principal water route to 
the centers of the Kathio Focus, little more than fifty miles below. At the point is a group 
of three, irregular, ridge-like mounds on the flood plain of the river, and a more conspicu- 
ous round tumulus on the level terrace, nine feet below the flood plain. The latter 
mound, and one of the mounds on the flood plain, were excavated. The higher mound 
had primary burials in the slumped sitting position on the floor of the mound, in pits 
below the mound, and in the mound fill above the floor. The pottery included many rim 
sherds characteristic of Blackduck ware. It is concluded that this mound represents a 
manifestation of the Blackduck Focus. The lower mound is believed to be of more recent 
origin. It contained two extended primary burials on the floor of the mound, a single pit 
burial containing one fully flexed skeleton lying on the back, and a multiple pit burial 
with three secondary bundle burials of adults together with two primary burials of chil- 
dren. None of these burial types are characteristic of Blackduck burials, and only the 
last is found in Kathio burials. The pottery included both Kathio and Blackduck types. 
This mound group is believed to represent, in part, a Kathio extension into an older 
Blackduck occupation.” 

“The most definitely located village of the historic Dakota in Minnesota is the 
Mdewakanton village at Shakopee, abandoned in 1853. This was investigated in the hope 
of finding connecting links with the prehistoric Kathio Focus. A significant but dis- 
appointing absence of objects of Indian origin leads to the conclusion that the village was 
established at a relatively late date.” 

“Part of a large mound on the east bank of the Red River near Breckenridge was 
investigated. Mounds previously investigated in the Red River Valley are farther north 
and are on the glacial lake beaches, twenty or thirty miles back from the river. They 
comprise the Arvilla Focus. The Breckenridge mound had multiple flexed burials in a 
central pit under the mound, an Arvilla trait, though the pit was shallower than is nor- 
mal for Arvilla, probably influenced by the much harder subsoil. The burials lacked the 


artifacts of bone, shell and antler, which commonly, though not always, accompany 
Arvilla burials.” 
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The field season of 1940 of the Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, 
under the direction of E. F. Greenman, came to a close on August 21 after a period of 
two months in the Manitoulin district, Ontario. Ten days were spent at the west end of 
Manitoulin Island, and the remainder of the season in the Killarney region on the main- 
land. Excavations were continued here on the site known as KBI, which is Woodland 
with two components, one in the water-laid gravels and the other in the topsoil, strati- 
graphically superior. An interesting new site was discovered this summer on a post- 
Algonquian beach near Killarney, at an elevation of 297 feet above the present level of 
the Great Lakes. While it is strongly suggested that the cultural material was there when 
the water was at that level, it will take more than excavation to prove it one way or the 
other. After returning from Manitoulin, Mr. Ralph Patton spent a month in a survey of 
southern Wayne County, and of Monroe County, in Michigan, and E. F. Greenman 
collected some material from a workshop site on the shore of Lake Michigan in Antrim 
County, and also from other smaller sites in the southern part of the state. Michigan is 
full of small non-ceramic camp sites and an effort is being made to collect material from 
them. 


A field party from the University of Missouri, consisting of Professors Brewton 
Berry and J. E. Wrench, and Messrs. Carl Chapman and John Mack, spent the summer 
of 1940 surveying the region around the mouth of the Grand River, and in searching for 
Osage sites in Vernon and Bates counties. Both ventures met with satisfactory results. 
Several sites were found, for which both the archaeological and documentary evidences 
indicate Osage habitation. Around the Grand River they continued their investigation 
of remains of the Chiwere Sioux, as well as those of a few Hopewellian sites. (G. A. B.) 


Excavations at the Kincaid site during the past season were continued with the 
usual student crew plus a small WPA force. Frank M. Setzler and Roger Willis were in 
charge of operations, and W. C. McKern visited the camp for a week in August. 

Since the site has been thoroughly tested during the past six seasons, work last 
summer was done with an eye to obtaining data on certain definite problems. Among 
these were: (1) the systematic exploration for undiscovered portions of the palisade; 
(2) clues as to archaeological sequence within the Tennessee-Cumberland component; 
(3) the location of a pure Lewis component village site; (4) the gathering of data for 
purposes of comparing Kincaid, Angel, and other sites in the tentative aspect. 

The Kincaid palisade has a northern wall, with “bastions,” some 2000 feet long. 
Portions of this have been excavated in past seasons. Last summer, a segment of palisade 
wall trench, with an outcurving bastion was found along the slough bank, which was in 
all probability the river bank in aboriginal times. 

House remains seem to indicate that the earliest Kincaid structures were smaller, 
with narrow wall trenches and small, closely-spaced posts. This is, at best, a clue that 
must be followed up with further excavation. No ceramic difference in house levels has 
as yet been found. 

The search for a pure Lewis is still fruitless. Each case shows Lewis pottery mixed 
with Baumer, indicating the temporal overlap in the two Woodland components. 

An expanded trait list has made it possible for us to compare Angel and Kincaid 
with some degree of completeness—enough to indicate an unusually close relationship. 
From data furnished by Glenn Black, the sites have an approximate 85 traits in common 
out of a possible 93, which suggests, if not demonstrates their presence in the same focus. 

Stratigraphy at Kincaid and related sites has been the subject for recent laboratory 
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analysis, and the basically Southeastern character of the sequences has been established. 

Baumer, a semi-sedentary ‘‘Woodland” horizon with fabric-impressed, clay and sand- 

tempered pottery is at the bottom; Lewis, a nomadic “Woodland” group with thin cord- 

wrapped-paddle-impressed, clay-tempered pottery is intermediate between this stage 

and the Kincaid Middle Mississippi component. These horizons seem to agree with simi- 

lar cultures in the Guntersville, Pickwick and Hiwassee basins of the Tennessee River. 
Analysis and laboratory research are being carried on this year with special empha- 

sis on the publication side. We intend to complete the Kincaid excavations next year 

with augmented WPA help, and a preliminary study of the material is under way in 

preparation for the final report. An article on this preliminary analysis will be presented 

by Mr. John Bennett to this journal for publication in the near future. (/. C. C.) 


PLAINS AREA 


The archaeological survey of Kansas, begun by the U. S. National Museum in 1937, 
was continued during the summer of 1940. Researches were conducted in central and 
south central Kansas, where the presence of large village sites of apparent protohistoric 
age has led local historians to identify the region with the Quivira of Coronado. Two 
months of excavation along Cow Creek and Little River, in Rice County, disclosed no 
certain evidences of house sites, but numerous large cache pits and badly looted refuse 
mounds indicate a fairly settled mode of life. Charred corn and wild plum pits, along with 
quantities of bison, antelope, deer, and other animal bones, show that subsistence was 
based partly on horticulture, partly on hunting and gathering. Pottery of rather distinc- 
tive type was abundant, and there was a wide variety of artifacts in stone, bone, horn, 
and shell. Unusual was the finding of a coiled basket preserved by charring. External 
trade contacts are evidenced by the finding of obsidian from Yellowstone (?), turquoise 
and glazed ware sherds from New Mexico, banded chert from aboriginal quarries in the 
vicinity of Maple City, Kansas, and Hardy, Oklahoma, and perhaps by other items. 
Puebloan sherds found in cache pits and middens have been identified by Mera as late 
Rio Grande glaze wares of types used from 1525-1650. Interesting from the standpoint 
of postulated Spanish contacts is the discovery of a mass of interlocking iron rings, possi- 
bly representing a fragment of chain mail. Limited quantities of iron and glass beads 
bear out the protohistoric dating, and seem to support the view that the sites may date 
from the period of Coronado. There is some evidence, too, that these sites were approxi- 
mately coeval with the large protohistoric Pawnee villages on the lower Loup in central 
Nebraska. 

A month of digging in village sites near Arkansas City showed that a cultural mani- 
festation closely akin to that in Rice County once extended down the Arkansas River 
at least to the Kansas-Oklahoma line. Here, too, Puebloan sherds (1525-1650) were 
found, but no definitive evidence of house or burial types came to light. 


The Fourth Conference on Plains Archaeology met at Norman, Oklahoma, on Sep- 
tember 9-11, with the University of Oklahoma and its Department of Anthropology as 
host. Present were representatives from South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, the Ceramic Repository, and the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. Brief reports on recent archaeological developments in each of the states 
represented occupied the first day and a half, and showed the long strides made in this 
field since the First Conference in South Dakota in 1931. Noteworthy is the fact that in 
western Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Colorado, where Plains cul- 
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tures most closely approach the Southwest, there is growing evidence that cross dating 
in terms of absolute chronology may soon be feasible. 

Another half day was given over to symposia on “Relation of the Woodland Cul- 
ture to the Plains,”’ and on “Application of the McKern classification in Plains archae- 
ology.” From the first of these discussions it became clear that present information on 
Woodland remains west of the Mississippi, based largely on surface collections or on 
limited excavations, lacked the depth and detail needed for clear definition of the vari- 
ants which are now known to exist. It seemed evident, too, that the widespread remains 
west of the Missouri River which have been generally classed as Woodland are of sim- 
pler and less varied nature than the similarly designated horizons to the east. The in- 
creasingly urgent need for some form of classification based on statistical analyses in- - 
stead of on subjective “hunches” to bring order into the rapidly growing body of data on " 
Plains prehistory was subsequently discussed. 

The sessions in Norman closed with the showing of an excellent colored motion 
picture of the excavations at and artifacts from the Spiro Mound group. Visiting scien- 
tists had opportunity during and after the sessions to examine special exhibits arranged : 
by the University Anthropological Department and on September 11 to visit eastern 
Oklahoma sites in Delaware and Le Flore counties. (W. R. W.) 


SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


The annual joint meeting of the Colorado Archaeological Society and the Anthro- 7 
pology section of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science was held at Laramie, at ; 
the University of Wyoming, on October 18. Papers were organized as parts of a sym- 
posium on “The Place of the Rocky Mountain Province in Western Anthropology.” 

Abstracts will appear later in the Journal of the Academy. (H. A. Huscher.) 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Arizona State Museum and the University of : 
New Mexico, an expedition under Donald J. Lehmer has excavated two sites in the 7 
vicinity of Las Cruces, New Mexico, operating with WPA labor. One site, on the west 
bank of the Rio Grande, opposite Mesilla, yielded sparse material but extremely impor- 
tant information, and appears to belong to a slightly earlier horizon than any sites previ- 
ously studied in the area. The Fall will be spent in preparing a report tying together all 
available data from the little-known El Paso-Las Cruces-Tularosa area. 


Stabilization work continues at Pecos under the direction of Bill Witkind. The proj- : 
ect, operating with CCC labor under sponsorship of the Museum of New Mexico, has 
been devoted to stabilization and partial restoration of the Mission church and monas- 
tery. Evidence of the rebuilding of the mission in the early eighteenth century after its 
destruction in the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 is clearly seen in the monastery. Stabilization 


Pintado in Chaco Canyon, and at Gran Quivira, the last, under direction of J. H. Tou- 
louse, the first three, under R. G. Vivian. Projects have been undertaken to avert large 
falls of rock at Spruce Tree House and Square Tower House in Mesa Verde National 


Park. 


The University of New Mexico reports that Dr. Frank Hibben has completed ex- 
cavations at Sandia Cave, and has undertaken excavation of another Folsom site in the 
break in the plains near San Jon, New Mexico. The Sandia report is now being prepared, 
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and should be ready for publication within a few months. The University’s summer field 
school at Chaco Canyon was under the direction of Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. The 
annual Chaco Conference was attended by several noted Mexican anthropologists, in 
addition to the usual number of Southwesternists. 


Earl H. Morris, working for the Carnegie Institution, uncovered a Basket Maker 
II open site on a heavily timbered slope overlooking the Animas Valley near Durango, 
Colorado. Successive occupations of the site by inhabitants who had dug into the hill 
side, piling the moved earth in front, until a terrace large enough to accomcdate the 
dwelling had been made, had built a prominent artificial shoulder on the slope. Following 
the abandonment of a dwelling, debris washed down the hill onto the growing refuse 
heap. The new occupants of the site excavated more space, slightly higher on the hill 
side, covering the old floor and adding to the terrace. House debris and refuse reached a 
depth of fourteen feet at one point, and as many as nine superimposed floors were found 
The floors were saucer-shaped, from nine to thirty feet in diameter, with the analogue 
of a fire pit, filled with sand and ash, but lacking evidence of hard burning, at the center 
of each. Interior storage cists, composed of a slab-lined sub-floor portion topped by 
tall oven-like dome of mud, seem to be characteristic features of the site 


a 
House walls 
were of wood and mud masonry, the roofs, presumably flat, supported by timbers, and 
covered with mud. 

Metate shapes range from a basin to a vague trough. No grooved or notched mauls 
or axes were found, but there was a profusion of broad, thick, chipped blades in the ref 
use. Bone tools were numerous, including distinctive notched ribs and scapulae of un 
known use. Pottery was totally absent. Charred corn was plentiful, and a few carbonized 
vestiges of coiled basketry and textiles were recovered. Burials were frequent in refuse 
and house debris. The expedition was fortunate in securing much excellent charcoal which 
should be of service in establishing dates for the Basket Maker II stage, at least in this 
region. 


The Colorado Museum of Natural History announces that its Archaeological Survey 
of Western Colorado continues. The Huschers., in charge, distinguish two depositional 
stages, separated by a pronounced erosional period, at a stratified site in the La Garita 
Mountains. The lower level yields crude percussion flaked core forms; the upper shows 
at least two occupational levels, one of which is a cist-building, dart-using Basketmaker 
like people, living in open sites. Modern Ute artifacts are found on the surface 

Hogan-type dwellings were found as far north as the headwaters of the White River 
and as far east as the La Garita Mountains, usually at high elevations. Three examples on 
the Uncompahgre Plateau were excavated. Constructional details distinguishing Un- 
compahgre Ute and White River Ute wikiup sites were noted. Additional antelope traps, 
tree platforms, and petroglyph sites were located. 


The archaeological work of the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Utah 
was a continuation of that started in 1939 in the vicinity of Wendover, according to E. 
R. Smith, Curator. This program substantiated and enlarged on the Shoshoni, Prom- 
ontory, and Puebloid cultural periods identified in 1939 and provided data for the iden 
tification of the following pre-Puebloid cultures in the Wendover area; one correspond 
ing to Steward’s Black Rock culture; a second known as the Deadman Cave culture, to 
be discussed in a forthcoming publication; and the Bonneville culture, which has as one 
of its characteristics a partially fluted flint point. 
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Open Pueblo and Shoshoni habitation sites, located in the vicinity of Wendover, 
were sampled for artifacts. Pueblo sites have been located in Cache Valley, Utah, eight 
miles north of Logan. A cave located near Franklin, Idaho, on the Utah-Idaho border, 
shows cultural deposits six to eight feet deep. A number of Pueblo and Basketmaker 
sites were mapped, and surface collections were taken in the course of a reconnaissance 
of the southeastern part of Utah in the vicinity of Moab, Monticello, Blanding, Bluff, 
and Mexican Hat. 


Excavation on the Papago Reservation will be resumed by the Arizona State 
Museum, starting at an old Papago village site named Batki, visited by Padre Kino and 
destroyed by the Apaches soon after the middle of the nineteenth century. This site has 
been selected in the hope that it will tie the sequence of prehistoric culture stages, running 
from approximately 800 to 1400 a. pD., to the known historical people of southwestern, 
Arizona. 


One unit of the Arizona statewide archaeological WPA project, based on Pueblo 
Grande, closed in September, completing the stratigraphic survey of the Salt River 
valley, investigating over 100 sites. Hohokam horizons earlier than the Gila Butte phase 
are very sparsely represented; the Classic, the most strongly represented. 


The Amerind Foundation of Dragoon, Arizona, has carried on work at a large site 
known as Tres Alamos on the San Pedro River, some fifteen miles north of Benson, 
Arizona, under the direction of Carr Tuthill. The peculiar interest of the site lies in the 
fact that while the earlier stages exhibit that mixture of Hohokam and Mogollon that 
has been called the Dragoon development, the later stages show the results of an intru- 
sion of the Salado people from the north with their polychrome pottery and compound 
house types. Several pit houses of the late Sedentary Period have been uncovered, as 
well as two fairly large compounds of the Classic Period. 


Excavation of sites soon to be inundated by the Colorado River above Marshall 
Ford Dam, in central Texas, has been a part of the WPA-University of Texas Archaeo- 
logical Project. A deep site, apparently occupied from early prehistoric to historic times, 
showed terrace deposits and archaeological remains that later may be correlated with 
sites in west Texas. 


Excavations at the late eighteenth century mission of N. S. del Santissimo Rosario 
by the National Park Service CCC camp at Goliad State Park has disclosed interesting 
architectural details and artifacts, including asphalt-decorated Karankawa pottery, 
Mexican and Spanish majolica, and other Mexican pottery, metal objects, and so forth. 

A field party from the Colorado Museum of Natural History, under the direction of 
Marie Wormington, continued work at the Turner site, at the edge of the Book Cliffs, 
thirty-seven miles northwest of Cisco, Utah. During 1939, a preliminary survey had been 
made of a large circular structure with a linteled doorway which rests directly on bed 
rock on top of a high retreating sandstone escarpment, five low stone circles, similarly 
on bed rock and devoid of artifact-bearing deposits, and cists under overhanging ledges. 
Numerous pictographs had been recorded and exploratory excavations had been under- 
taken in what appeared to be a village site. 


The 1940 program was devoted to this village site. Four circular subterranean struc- 
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tures with walls of rough masonry have been excavated; three are ten to twelve feet in 
diameter, the fourth, twenty-nine feet, with fourteen fire pits on the same floor level. Some 
pits have carefully made rims of adobe, the others are simply holes dug through the floor. 
Exploratory trenches make it appear possible that this structure is completely bordered 
by the smaller houses. 

A large number of artifacts have been obtained. Pottery types include Fremont and 
Uintah gray wares, a variety of corrugated wares, Deadmans Black-on-white and Black- 
on-red, Chaco Black-on-white, and a crude heavy black pottery with a coarse white 
temper which greatly resembles Promontory ware as to paste and temper. On the basis 
of sherd samples this ware was so identified, but vessel forms are not the same, and it 
appears probable that it may be best to assign another name to this type. One interesting 
find consisted of fragments of basketry coated with asphalt. Numerous sherds are coated 
with this material and lumps of asphalt are also found. Bone work is very plentiful and 
includes a great many awls, beads, and gaming pieces. 

Four burials have been excavated in the northern part of the site and a fifth, that 
of a very young child, was found under the floor of the large structure. Bodies are buried 
in a semi-flexed position, and do not show consistent orientation. One adult, with a 
comparatively long and undeformed skull, was buried with a child of four to six years of 
age on its back. Two burials have broad, deformed heads, The fifth burial consisted of 
well preserved and perfectly articulated bones of the hands and forearms, and legs and 
feet, three vertebrae and a scapula; the skull and other bones of the body were not found 
in spite of careful excavation over a wide area. 

Many pictographs were recorded in the vicinity of the site and in Indian Creek 
where a brief general reconnaissance was undertaken. The Colorado Museum plans to 
complete the excavation of che Turner Site and to continue the survey of Indian Creek 


during the 1941 season. (Erik K. Reed.) 


PACIFIC COAST AREA 

During the summer of 1940 the University of California collected materials from two 
localities in Central California. Near Giant, Contra Costa County, considerable material 
was obtained from a mound which was being excavated for building purposes by the 
Chemurgic Corporation. The mound was brought to our attention by Mr. E. E. Luther 
of that corporation. Dr. T. D. McCown frequently visited the excavations and salvaged 
what archaeological material became available. Several mounds in the Coast region, 
north of the Golden Gate, were excavated by a field expedition, at first conducted by 
Robert F. Heizer and later by Richard K. Beardsley, assisted by various students in 
anthropology. 

Arthur Woodward reports for the Los Angeles County Museum of History, Science, 
and Art as follows: 

“During April, 1939, we tested a cave on the southern end of San Clemente Island. 
It yielded three flexed burials, two ceremonial burials of a Spanish fighting cock and hen, 
and a large Indian dog, as well as mission woven cloth and a few other items. In Novem- 
ber and December we completed the excavation. The cave was sev enty feet across the 


mouth, and thirty-four feet deep, with a cultural deposit of miscellaneous debris ranging 
from six inches to five feet in depth. In this we found two well-shaped and excellently 
preserved planks from a plank cance. The wood, by comparative analysis, seems to be 
Torrey pine, probably from Santa Cruz Island. The planks were drilled and tarred, and 
had fragments of a reddish fibre cord protruding from the tar in two places. Likewise, 
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we recovered a foreshaft for a fish harpoon, of the same type as that which was obtained 
by Captain Vancouver in the Islands in 1792. The specimen found on San Clemente was 
complete save for the bone barb. 

“We also found a complete knife with stone blade and wooden haft; the foreshaft for 
a harpoon arrow, more mission woven cloth, shell fish hooks, etc. The bottom stratum 
contained a cremation burial. Fragments of sea otter robes were also found. 

“In April 1940 I excavated a test trench in an open midden site on the south side of 
San Nicolas Island. From this site I obtained a quantity of grass cordage, large frag- 
ments of grass mats and portions of grass skirts. These items were woven out of the frag- 
ile-appearing eel grass and were found in surprisingly good condition. 

“If possible I intend to complete the excavation of the San Nicolas village site, 
probably in December 1940,” (E.W.G.) 


MIDDLE AMERICAN AREA 


Translation of the report of Eduardo Noguera reveals that the National Institute 
of Anthropology and History of Mexico has carried on many activities during 1940. 

At Palenque, in Chiapas, and at Tulum, in Quintana Roo, restorations of the ruins 
and minor explorations were made. At the latter site some new edifices with painted 
frescoes were found. Similar work was done on and around the pyramid of El Tajfn, at 
Papantla, and at Mizantla, both in Vera Cruz. At both places new elements were found 
which will alter previous concepts of these edifices. Explorations in the Huastec region of 
northern Vera Cruz have revealed evidences of a monumental character, and of a very 
ancient civilization. 

New tombs and other important elements have been found at Monte Alban in the 
Zapotecan zone at Oaxaca. In the Mixtecan region of the same state, explorations have 
been begun at Monte Negro which seems to be a large city of great age. 

In the central part of Mexico, excavations were continued in the pyramid of Cho- 
lula by means of new tunnels which have revealed painted buildings and other evidences 
of great structures. In Calipan, also in the State of Puebla, geographically intermediate 
between the cultures of Central Mexico and the Zapotec, a small pyramid was investi- 
gated with important results. In Tula, Hidalgo [possibly the ancient Tollan, the cere- 
monial center of the Toltec; J. A. M.], investigations have been begun, commencing with 
a topographic plan of the city. A ball-court has been found, and stratigraphic excavations 
have afforded important data. 

Researches have been begun in the hitherto almost neglected but important Taras- 
can region of Michoacan. Some tombs have been opened at El Opefio near Zamora; these 
were revealed as very interesting structures of an ancient culture. Exploration and re- 
storation of the “yacatas’’ or mounds at Tzintzuntzan near Patzcuaro was continued, 
and some unexpected architectural elements were found. A surface ceramic survey was 
made of a large part of the southeastern part of the state of Michoacan. 

In Sonora, Sinaloa, Nayarit, and Colima in northwestern Mexico the Institute col- 
laborated with several United States institutions. The true advanced nature of cultures 
hitherto considered primitive has been shown. [See reports of the work of Kelly, Ekholm 
and the University of New Mexico following. J.A.M.] Also the Institute collaborated 
with the Carnegie Institution, the Smithsonian Institution, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society in explorations in the region of Los Tuxtlas, Vera Cruz, and on the bor- 
ders of the states of Vera Cruz and Tabasco, in which spectacular discoveries of great 
scientific importance were made. [See reports in the last number of this journal. J.A.M.] 
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Walter Taylor, of Harvard University, made a short reconnaissance in Coahuila in 
September, 1940, preparatory to more intensive excavations in caves this winter. 

The west coast of Mexico, archaeologically unknown until a few years ago, is being 
intensively investigated by several groups. William Pearce of the Texas Technological 
College, accompanied by several graduate students from this college and the University 
of California, made an archaeological reconnaissance in Michoacan in June, 1940, for 
the University of New Mexico. Dr. Donald D. Brand expects to return there with a 
small party for further work next June. 

Dr. Isabel Kelly spent two months in the spring of 1940 in excavations and recon- 
naissance in the state of Colima for the University of California. With the aid of a Gug- 
genheim Grant she plans to spend eight months in 1940-1941 in further researches in 
southern Jalisco and eastern Nayarit. Some seventy sites were examined in all parts of 
Colima except the north and northwest; these fall into four major pottery complexes 
with suggestions of three more. Their geographical limits were determined but not their 
chronological relationships. Two of these, the Colima and Armerfa complexes, are of wide 
distribution, the Periquillos and Los Ortices complexes being of much smaller extent. 
Seven large tombs of the Los Ortices complex were excavated and afforded much excellent 
grave furniture, mainly of pottery, with some bone and shell; no metal was found al- 
though copper bells are known in Colima. The tombs are cylindrical shafts two or three 
meters deep with a chamber to one side at the bottom. [This is a sepulchral type that is 
found sporadically from here into South America. J.A.M.] Unfortunately chronological 
and sequential relationships are still undetermined. The results of two stratigraphical 
excavations were inconclusive, although further study of these and of the associations 
of the grave objects may produce some results. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Ekholm have completed their three-year project in North- 
western Mexico for the American Museum of Natural History. During this last season, 
excavations were completed at the site near Guasave, Sinaloa, and a more thorough 
survey was made along the Sinaloa and Fuerte Rivers in a vain attempt to find strati- 
fied sites. 

The Guasave culture belongs purely to the Aztatlan complex of Kelly. The highly 
polychrome pottery with its complex semi-symbolic designs indicates that the culture is 
partly a result of a diffusion—or possibly a migration of people bearing the religious cult 
which originated in the Mixteca-Puebla region in Oaxaca, Puebla, and Vera Cruz. This 
relationship is strongly indicated by drawings on pottery which closely resemble those 
in the Central Mexican codices and by elements of design which are very similar to those 
on Cholula Polychrome and Cerro Montoso pottery. It seems that the occurrence of this 
religious-artistic cult as far to the northwest as Northern Sinaloa is a result of the same 
forces which sent the same complex as far south in Central America as Costa Rica and 
possibly as far to the northeast as the Middle Mississippi Region. The Guasave occur- 
rence enables us to date west coast cultures on the basis of the chronology of Central 
Mexico. This seems to indicate that the Aztatlan Complex in which these late ‘‘Mexican”’ 
elements occur is of late date, probably about 1300 a.p. 

Of considerable interest is the finding at Guasave of a number of specimens of pseu- 
do-cloisonné decoration on perishable vessels—only the paint being preserved. One of 
these specimens shows a close resemblance to the pseudo-cloisonné on pottery from 
Estanzuela, Jalisco. 

During September, 1939, small excavations were made at Acapulco, Guerrero, 
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with the help of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Riley. A small stratigraphic cut to a depth of four 
meters in a shell refuse heap gives a good sample of the ceramic sequence. Of note are 
typical Teotihuacan vessel forms in the upper levels and below it a deep deposit of heavy 
redware types. 


The Dimick Archaeological Expedition of the Middle American Research Institute 
of Tulane University conducted excavations at Campana San Andrés, El Salvador, dur- 
ing the early months of 1940. The expedition was financed and directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Dimick and supervised by Maurice Ries. It was the first of what is hoped to be 
five seasons of work at that place. The archaeological site, covering about two by three 
miles, 32 kilometers west of San Salvador, contains at least sixty mounds, the largest 
about sixty feet in height. Intensive work was done on two of the mounds, and some ex- 
cavations on five more, and a test-pit sunk to a depth of eleven feet in the main plaza; 
in this latter, three adobe floors were found at a depth of ten feet. 

The mounds disclosed three building periods in each, the facings of adobe blocks 
covered with plaster. Stone serpents’ heads, and a cache of jadeite objects and a pyrite 
mirror were found; the jadeite objects seem to be of Highland Guatemala type. Numer- 
ous pottery objects and potsherds were gathered. The site shows numerous similarities 
to that of Kaminaljuya in the suburbs of Guatemala City. 


Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University spent 
several months early in 1940 in reconnaissance in Panama, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lothrop. They located a score of new sites of the Coclé Culture in the Provinces of Coclé, 
Los Santos and Herrera. They also visited the province of Veraguas and opened some 
graves in the region of Sond. The Veraguas Culture shows no relationship with Coclé or 
Chiriqu{ except in metalwork, but all were contemporary in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
However the discovery of a jade pendant carved in Olmec style points to an earlier 
occupation. 

Dr. Lothrop’s report on the Pottery of Coclé is now in press. 

Mr. David B. Stout investigated a shellheap on a beach in the Canal Zone for the 
Harvard Peabody Museum. This is the first work done in this region by a competent 
archaeologist and afforded apparent stratigraphy. (J.A.M.) 
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Ethnobotany of the Hopi. ALFRED F. WuitinG. (Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Bulletin 15. Flagstaff, Arizona. June, 1939.) 


The ethnobotanist is ever confronted with the perplexing question as to 
what shall be his point of view with reference to his field. He is continually torn 
between a botanical and a cultural approach. In Mr. Whiting we find one who 
is well grounded in both ethnology and botany, and his background is well re- 
flected in this publication on Hopi ethnobotany. 

Whiting’s approach in this paper is essentially ethnological. This is exem- 
plified by the fact that he employs the Hopi classifications of plants based 
largely on usage. Thus, each variety of corn recognized by these Indians had a 
particular use. Obviously, from a cultural point of view, Hopi kinds or varieties 
of plants are more significant than those based on a botanical classification. At 
the same time, the author has rendered the paper very useful to the botanist 
by presenting, in chapter 12, an annotated list of plants used by the Hopi. The 
plants are grouped, here, by botanical family and designated by botanical, com- 
mon, and Hopi names. Moreover, botanical, ethnologic, and miscellaneous in- 
formation is given for each plant listed. The index is very valuable in that the 
first part is presented alphabetically, according to Hopi names for the plants, 
while the second part lists the plants by common and scientific names. 

The reader is at once impressed by the broad scope of the work. The utiliza- 
tion of plants for almost every conceivable purpose is presented. Yet one has 
the feeling that some sections would have been greatly strengthened had they 
been expanded somewhat. This is particularly noticeable in chapter 4, ‘Wild 
Plants Used for Food,” where this important subject is disposed of in a sum- 
mary treatinent of a little more than three pages. It is again evident in chapter 
3, where Hopi agriculture is treated in nine and one half pages. The lack in both 
of these chapters is, however, partly compensated by some additional informa- 
tion in the annotated list of plants in chapter 12. The reviewer happens to be 
aware that Whiting, in association with Volney Jones of the Ethnobiological 
Laboratory of the University of Michigan, has done a considerable amount of 
work on Hopi agriculture, and it is to be hoped that their detailed findings will 
appear in a later publication. 

The paper has the merit of being based essentially upon first hand field ob- 
servation, and the reader feels certain that he is having painted for him an au- 
thentic picture of Hopi utilization of plant life. In spite of this a certain neglect 
of the literature is noted. This is seen in the repeated failure of the author to 
credit, in the text, investigators who have made worthy contributions to Hopi 
ethnobotany, and in the omission of certain important titles from the bibliog- 
raphy. 

Certain points in connection with the history of agriculture and Hopi crops 
(pp. 8-12) are in need of further authentication than is set forth in those 
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pages. Thus, on page 8, the unconscious birth of a new civilization is consider- 
ably overdrawn or simplified. Moreover, certain matters pertaining to the time 
relations for certain cultivated plants listed on page 12 are open to question. 
The most obvious is the listing of the lima bean, Phaseolus lunatus, as possibly 
having been introduced among the Hopi in pre-Spanish time, for it would ap- 
pear there is no objective evidence in support of such a pronouncement. 

In the opening pages, certain very interesting and worthwhile ethnobiologi- 
cal questions of a rather philosophical nature are raised. The author, as a result 
of his extensive studies among the Hopi, is in possession of the facts and back- 
ground needed to answer these questions. Thé reader would have been greatly 
benefited by the inclusion at the end of the paper of an interpretative summary 
which endeavored to evaluate Hopi ethnobotany in terms of the questions raised 
at the beginning of the bulletin. 

On the whole the work is well done and may well serve as a model for field 
investigation in ethnobotany. 

E. F. CASTETTER 
University of New Mexico 


The Economic Botany of the Kiowa Indians as it Relates to the History of the 
Tribe. PauL A. VestTaL and RicHarp Evans SCHULTEsS, with a foreword by 
CLypE KiucKknoun. (Harvard University, Botanical Museum, xiii +110 
pp., 4 plates, 1 map. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939.) 


This monograph by two Harvard botanists brings together notes, discussion, 
and comparative data on over one hundred Kiowa economic plants. The com- 
parative data are drawn from the literature on various North American tribes 
and serve to orient the reader and to prepare him for the Kiowa notes. Although 
most ethnobotanists have been content to collect and present crude data, posing 
no problems and solving none, Vestal and Schultes have offered interesting and 
productive interpretations of their material. Kiowa history is divided into peri- 
ods on the basis of migrations, contacts with other peoples, and changes in 
economy. The economic plants are classified as to their availability in the area 
occupied by the Kiowa at the various stages in their recent history. This illumi- 
nates such problems as borrowing, diffusion, and the influence of environment 
on economy, and correlates the economic botany with the history of the tribe. 
The reviewer is relieved of any necessity of criticizing this section of the paper 
by Kluckhohn's foreword, which is practically a review in itself. 

The format of the botanical section is particularly good and an unusual 
amount of information concerning each plant is given. The nomenclature and 
classification seem thoroughly up-to-date, and the distributions carefully 
worked out. The arrangement is taxonomic rather than ethnological but this 
disadvantage (to the botanically untrained) is partly offset by a tabulation by 
use and by an excellent index by scientific name, synonyms, vernacular names, 
and Kiowa names. The phonetic system used is not a standard one and prob- 
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ably will not be satisfactory to linguists. Non-linguists such as the reviewer ap- 
preciate the difficulties which confront one untrained in phonetics in recording 
native terms and will congratulate the authors on having recorded the terms 
and their meanings. 

The reviewer cannot accept the authors’ restriction of the term ‘‘ethno- 
botany” to merely uses of plants by primitive peoples and its inclusion as a sub- 
division of economic botany (p. 3, footnote). The term, while lacking adequate 
definition, has by usage come to embrace the study of all phases of the interrela- 
tions of primitive man and plants, whether the contact be aesthetic, philosophi- 
cal, ceremonial, recreational, economic, or otherwise. 

The bibliography in general appears to be well chosen, but in view of the 
dearth of data on Plains ethnobotany, McClintock’s list of plants used by the 
Blackfoot (Old Indian Trails, 1923, pp. 319-326) might well have been drawn 
upon for comparative notes. In some instances, secondary sources are referred 
to when the original sources might better have been used (i.e. the many refer- 
ences to Yanovsky’s compilation). The included list of errata may appear long 
but seems to be offered in the interests of meticulous accuracy rather than to 
correct any serious errors. The reviewer, for one, would have appreciated at 
least a footnote explaining the division of labor among the authors so that their 
individual work might be evaluated, and credit and blame placed where due. 

This attractive and valuable publication should go a long way toward filling 
the long felt need for reliable and substantial information on the ethnobotany 
of southern Plains tribes. It deserves to take a place along with the few good 
monographs on ethnobotany and sets a high standard for future work. 

VoLNEY H. JONES 
Ethnobotanical Laboratory 
Museum of Anthropology 
University of Michigan 


Roebuck Prehistoric Village Site, Grenville County, Ontario. WW. J. WINTEMBERG. 
(National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 83, Anthropological Series, No. 19, 
178 pp., 19 plates, 2 maps. Ottawa, 1936.) 


No other region in North America offers the crchaeologist a better oppor- 
tunity to employ historical documents for interpreting his discoveries than the 
valley of the St. Lawrence and the territory surrounding Lake Ontario. Yet, 
heretofore, the archaeologists have made surprisingly little use of the Jesuit 
Relations, or accounts of the voyages of Cartier and Champlain, except to refer 
to them in passing or to say that the correlations between historic and prehis- 
toric occupations have been established, as if the task of locating and correlat- 
ing the finds of historic sites with those of prehistoric sites were a fait accompli. 
' Ritchie, William A. “A Perspective on Northeastern Archaeology.” AMERICAN 
Antiquity, Vol. 4, 1938, p. 94. 
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To be sure, Houghton did just this years ago for the Seneca sites,?, Beauchamp 
gives a reasonable picture of Onondaga movements during historic times,’ and 
Harrington and Parker did the first systematic excavation on Seneca and Erie 
sites.4 Yet the student will not find that the sources have received critical atten- 
tion in the later general works on the area. Interest has passed from historic 
to prehistoric sites, from Iroquois to pre-Iroquoian occupations, and admirable 
as the efforts are to discover the remnants of early cultures still uncontaminated 
by white contact and convincing as the chronology is that Ritchie has worked 
out for the peoples that preceded the Iroquois, emphasis on the prehistoric has 
unconsciously devalued the historic contact sites. Amateurs speak contemptu- 
ously of ‘‘Jesuit silver and brass kettles,’’ and the professional archaeologists 
who may be accomplishing an amazingly erudite reconstruction of prehistoric 
chronology and cultural relationships by listing and comparing culture ele- 
ments from various sites (Components), may be overlooking the very processes 
of culture change that are inherent in the materials which have been recovered 
from documented historic sites. They pass up the grand opportunity of testing 
the validity of an over-worked taxonomic scheme, which has enabled them to 
assign complicated terminology to remains of peoples that cannot be identified 
ethnically, by treating similarly the remains of societies that are known his- 
torically to have spoken separate languages and exercised political autonomy. 
Is Iroquois a single aspect or part of another? Are Huron, Neutral, Seneca, 
Cayuga, Onondaga, Oneida, and Mohawk entities (foci) of the same archaeo- 
logical order as Castle Creek, Canandaigua, Point Peninsula foci in the prehis- 
toric period? Should we employ one method for classifying the historic cultures 
and another for distinguishing the prehistoric foci? Surely, a method which 
works for prehistory should substantiate known history. It would be interesting 
to know whether the separate tribes or nations retain or lose their identity when 
their archaeologic remains are compared taxonomically. For example, it has 
never been demonstrated, yet preliminary studies indicate to the reviewer, that 
Mohawk and Oneida are one language, that Mohawk is closest of the Five 
Nations to Huron and Tuscarora, and that Onondaga has been shifting from 
the Mohawk pole toward Seneca to which Cayuga is closest. How similar is the 
archaeological picture? 

Mr. Wintemberg’s monograph does not test or even belie the existence of the 
McKern System, which it ante-dates, but it does show good use of the historical 
and ethnological sources on the Northeast. The culture historian or the eth- 
nologist who is concerned with the pedestrian business of describing the daily 


? Houghton, Frederick. ‘“‘The Seneca Nation from 1655 to 1667."" Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences, Bulletin 10, No. 2, pp. 363-464. Buffalo, 1912. 

’ Beauchamp, William M. Aboriginal Occupation of New York. New York State 
Museum, Bulletin 32, Albany, 1900, p. 112 ff. 

4 Parker, A. C. (and M. R. Harrington in same) The Archaeological History of New 
York. New York State Museum, Bulletins 235-236. Albany, 1922. 
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life of Indian societies finds in the Roebuck monograph historic depth for cus- 
toms that the Iroquois still practice or were practicing during the Jesuit Period. 
Wintemberg does not depart from archaeology’s useful purposes of employing 
recovered data for illuminating the life of the past and establishing historical 
sequences. 

The site near Roebuck, Ontario, was a prehistoric palisaded village situated 
north of the St. Lawrence River beyond Prescott on the way to Ottawa. Known 
since 1845, it was intensively explored and excavated during five months of 
1912 and two months of 1915, and the report appears to have been written after 
1931, for references after that date are lacking in the bibliography. Wintemberg 
believes that the collection he secured—167 ‘‘boxes of specimens, including 
human skeletons from eighty-three graves, ...is large enough to give us an 
idea of the culture of the inhabitants” (p.1 ). ‘‘In this paper an attempt is made 
to characterize the culture so as to form a measure with which to compare the 
results from other Iroquoian sites in eastern Canada, and to enable us to dis- 
tinguish material found in nearby sites of other cultures’’ (p.1 ). 

The site occupies the flat top of a sand hill, apparently the highest eminence 
in the locality. Thus, it resembles prehistoric Iroquois villages in New York 
which are usually situated on hill tops away from water courses. Iron axes and 


arrow points, and brass kettles are wholly lacking from the refuse, suggesting | 


that the site was abandoned before the settlement of Hochelaga (Montreal) 
which Cartier visited in 1535. The bulk of the material came from refuse heaps 
situated near the palisade or scattered near the house sites. There were rela- 
tively few pits. Diagram 1599, which carefully plots all the postholes, refuse 
areas, ash pockets, and orientation of skeletons, and Diagram 1600, of thirty- 
nine burials in Refuse Heap No. 1, indicate that a complete, systematic survey 
was made. It is not clear, however, just how the occupied areas were excavated. 
In some places, restricted vertical excavation is inferred, and on page 7 the 
author speaks of ‘‘trenching . . . [the] field between deposits 20 and 21.” 

“Most of the deposits examined were stratified, some being composed of as 
many as four and five intercalated layers of ash and refuse, . . . Artifacts were 
found in all layers of the deposits, but very few in the ashes and those usually 
burnt”’ (p. 4). 

“No evidence of a chronological sequence of [pottery] types was discovered; 
those from the lower levels being of the same types as those occurring in the 
higher or upper parts of the refuse deposits’ (p. 36). 

Near a spring, south of Deposit 1, a rich muck layer yielded wooden arti- 
facts, squash seeds, a hazel nut, and a perforated wooden disk (p. 4). 

The palisade posts were farther apart than at the Oneida(?) town Champlain 
attacked in 1615; there were two and, in places, three rows of post holes, like 
the Huron and Mohawk towns of the 17th century, but there was only a single 
row along the middle of the south side, suggesting that weak places were 
strengthened by planting an additional row within and outside of the first 
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(p. 9). At Cartier’s Hochelaga the inner and outer row leaned against the up- 
right palisade, but despite such later local variations, which probably depended 
a good bit upon terrain, the towns were much alike. Unlike circular Hochelaga, 
Roebuck was long and narrow, extending along the flat hill. Wintemberg finds 
room for twenty-four longhouses in four separate rows, basing his estimate on 
their probable dimensions and orienting them with fragmentary rows of post- 
holes that delineate parts of the walls. Apparently much confusion resulted 
from rebuilding. 

Wintemberg exploits the historical and ethnological aids profitably to recon- 
struct the economic use of resources and materials. He argues, for instance, that 
the bones recovered from the refuse heaps do not indicate that the inhabitants 
shared the Algonkian tabu against throwing beaver and porcupine bones where 
dogs could gnaw them. Vegetal remains suggest an agricultural economy not 
unlike that described by Parker and Waugh among the modern Iroquois. If 
there were few pits, there was probably loft storage as at Hochelaga (pp. 12-13). 
Variety of animal bones and skulls broken open to extract the brains for tanning 
show the Roebucks were indiscriminate eaters like their descendants. Bear 
bones may symbolize feast foods, and Wintemberg’s reference to Sagard that 
Hurons made soup of Bald Eagle helps explain why some of the modern Iro- 
quois cook a bird (chicken) for the Eagle Dance medicine society feast (p. 14). 
Identifications were made by specialists and are beyond reasonable doubt. 

The materials for manufacture are similarly analyzed. ‘‘More deer bones 
than those of any other animal were used” (p. 18). Limb bones of bear became 
awls, the dog furnished material for arrow points, and human skulls were con- 
verted into eight gorgets, but beaver was seldom used (p. 19). 

Interpretation sometimes goes too far. The reviewer questions the presence 
of dug out canoes in this latitude when they are not recovered by excavation 
since the birch canoe was all around (p. 22). Wintemberg is safer when he predi- 
cates the presence of the wooden mortar because it was at Hochelaga (p. 34). 
Swamp milkweed, Ascelepias incarnata, was, I believe, a commoner source of 
fibre than Apocynum cannabinum (p. 22). Again, the archaeologists and some 
ethnologists object to ascribing certain implements to men’s and others to 
women’s use, on the analogy of the division of labor that is known to have 
existed in historic societies (pp. 48-59). On the other hand, I like his interpreta- 
tion that awls must have been indispensable implements in daily life judging 
by their high frequency among the finds (p. 55). The sections on Dress and 
Adornments, and Warfare, while largely based on the sources, are largely rec- 
ords of negative information and at least show that one archaeologist brings to 
his excavation and subsequent analysis of specimens a generous background in 
the ‘‘classics’’ of his area. Witness his remarks on ear piercing, on a pipe mas- 
quette, and among the 17th century Hurons (p. 62), his discussion of masks 
(p. 75); and the fact that the southern box turtle is absent here and present 
only in post-European graves in southwestern Ontario gives us a minimal date 
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for the Women's Ritual (Wénontowi'sg), a ceremony which the modern Sene- 
cas connect with the Cherokee. 

Roebuck again resembles Hochelaga and the Mohawk-Onondaga sites in 
producing bone and antler almost to the exclusion of chipped stone arrow points 
that are commoner on Neutral sites. The Laurentian Iroquois do not seem to 
have had spears, but unilaterally and bilaterally barbed bone “‘harpoon”’ points 
replace them (pp. 23-30), and none of the latter are perforated. 

Since archaeologists have made pottery their sextant and chronometer, 
reading the scales to the last second, Wintemberg’s treatment of ceramics 
should satisfy them. Here, as elsewhere through the work, careful numeration 
and plates, showing decoration, rims, whole pots, and profiles, are clear and 
convincing. Smaller than those on Neutral sites farther west, there are four 
pot types (p. 36) ranging from cups with straight sides to globular body with 
constricted neck and overhanging collar characteristic of the eastern Iroquois. 
All types were contemporary. Some of the so-called toys, I judge, possibly be- 
long to a large class of miniature objects that were made as mementos to the 
Dream Feast. 

Earth burial at Roebuck sets the inhabitants apart from the Hurons to the 
west who exposed their dead and deposited them in communal ossuaries. Skele- 
tons were flexed and headed in all directions, and all but nine of the 85 burials 
are those of women and children. This means to both Wintemberg and Sir 
Francis Knowles® that the warriors were buried away from home or that they 
had a separate graveyard which is yet to be found. Both seem reasonable as- 
sumptions, the former on later historical grounds, the latter on the ground that 
the later Iroquois believed that warriors had a separate village in the land of the 
dead. Burials were unaccompanied by artifacts, like early Iroquois graves else- 
where. 

Wintemberg concludes that the inhabitants of this and neighboring sites 
were the ancestors to the later Mohawk and Onondaga nations. It is likely that 
they were later represented at Hochelaga, and that they somewhat later moved 
into New York. The only other possibility is that they were the ancestors to the 
Hurons, but neither their archaeology nor their method of ossuary burial fits 
the Roebucks so nicely. Here then we have confirmation for that part of Beau- 
champ’s and later of Parker’s theories hypothesizing the Laurentian proveni- 
ence of the Mohawk-Onondaga, following an earlier movement eastward. 

Let the other eastern archaeologists re-examine their terrain. There are, we 
hope, other historic and prehistoric sites in northern New York and Peansyl- 
vania that will lend themselves to such treatment. 

WILLIAM N. FENTON 
Bureau of American Ethnology 


5 Knowles, Sir Francis H. S. Physical Anthropology of the Roebuck Iroquois. National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 87, Ottawa, Canada. 1937. 
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Manual of Field and Laboratory Techniques Employed by the Division of Anthro- 
pology. University of Tennessee. T. M. N. Lewis and MApDELINE D. KNE 


BERG. (Mimeographed, 63 pages, 15 figures and charts, 20 forms. Knoxville, 
1939.) 


With the growing realization that accuracy and thoroughness in archaeo- 
logical research vary directly with care and precision in method, any new exposi- 
tion on methodology is timely and important. This is particularly true when the 
presentation is based upon the combined experience of students whose ideas 
have developed during years of testing in the field and laboratory, involving 
the handling of vast quantities of artifacts and associated data, as in the pres- 
ent instance. This working manual is made up of a combination of methods old 
and new as adapted to needs encountered in connection with investigations at 
sites within the TVA. Dam reservoirs, sponsored by the University of Tennes- 
see, and financed by the Works Progress Administration, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and the National Research Council. 

In the ‘Foreword,’ the needs for superior technology are generally sum- 
marized in these few words: ‘‘The reliability of the investigator's report and con- 
clusions resulting from field and laboratory work is, in the final analysis, de- 
pendent upon the thoroughness and practicability of the techniques and the ef- 
ficiency of the recording system.”’ The italics are mine, and serve to indicate where 
emphasis is placed throughout the manual. 

Steps in procedure are treated more or less in order, from organizations in 
the field to comparison, correlation, and interpretation in the laboratory. Es- 
sential details, in considerable variety, are given brief but important considera- 
tion. It is interesting to note that no sharp lines of distinction are arbitrarily 
set up to divide field from laboratory methods, since the needs for both, envis- 
aging the completed task, are constantly kept in mind. Repeatedly, that which 
initially is started in the field has a laboratory angle as well. For example, 
methods relating to survey, numbering systems, cataloguing and filing systems, 
recording, preservation and care of specimens, and packing and transportation 
start in the field, but are so devised as to take care of essential laboratory needs 
as well. This eliminates reduplication of effort to perform a single service re- 
quired both in the field and laboratory. 

The outstanding contribution in this manual, in the reviewer's opinion, re- 
lates to artifact analysis—particularly to the analysis of material other than 
pottery; and to culture-type outlines—setting up cultural configurations on a 
basis of these analyses. For the first time in a publication on archaeology in the 
Mississippi Valley, or elsewhere in so far as I know, a sincere effort to secure all 
culture-indicative information from all varieties of artifacts has been made, 
with impressive indications that the results are worth the effort. The method 
involves the absolute definition of a type artifact through an analysis of its 
component elements. The quantitative occurrence of these elements in any 
given material subject, such as ‘arrow points,”’ establishes their culture value 
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in a given culture manifestation, and so establishes the artifacts typical for that 
manifestation. In instances, this might be accurately determined by a process 
of casual observation and logical guessing, the prevailing ‘‘method,”’ but the 
guesser is never certain that his guess is accurate, nor has he any means of 
demonstrating the fact to the satisfaction of other students. The cultural con- 
figurations, of course, take in all available data relating to the customs and 
ways of living for the manifestation, including those determined through the 
analysis of materials. 

There are very interesting sections on numbering, cataloguing, and filing 
systems. New ideas have been incorporated into the best of former methods to 
produce a system which promises to satisfy all requirements. 

Certain adverse criticisms which might be made, largely of omission rather 
than commission, would be premature, since important progress in technology 
has been made at the University of Tennessee since the manual was issued. 
Much more could be said regarding detailed procedure in field photography, 
and the importance of expert photographic work as an essential part of field 
recording. 

This manual demonstrates the great strides which are being made in the 
American archaeological field today in the direction of thorough methodology. 
Much of the effort expended is purely experimental, but only through such ex- 
perimental programs can useful methods be devised. Methods bear fruit in pre- 
cise accuracy of factual matter and the intelligent selection and standardization 
of terminology. The University of Tennessee is to be congratulated upon the 
opportunity to assume such an active part in this vitally important work, and 
upon the signal progress made by its specialists in this field. 

W. C. McKErn 
Milwaukee Public Museum 


Preliminary Report of the Jemez Excavation at Nanishagi, New Mexico. Paut 
REITER, WiLLIAM T. MuLLoy and E. H. BLUMENTHAL, JR. (University of 
New Mexico Bulletin, Anthropological Series, Vol. 3, No. 3, 39 pp., 4 plates. 
January, 1940.) 


This small publication presents the data which were obtained by the excava- 
tion of the Jemez Field Session of the University of New Mexico during Au- 
gust, 1938. The village of Nanishagi consisted of three parallel, linear units, 
seemingly comparable in ground plan to the modern pueblos of Jemez, San 
Felipe and Santo Domingo. The field work was not extensive; it included the 
excavation of nine houses (eight of which were contiguous and were in the 
central linear unit), a kiva, the partial excavation of two refuse areas, and 
the removal of twelve burials. 

Perhaps the most significant point revealed by the Nanishagi excavations 
was the extremely close resemblance between Nanishagi, Unshagi, Giusewa, 
and “Amoxiumqua.” These four sites are within an area five miles square and 
the authors believe, on the ceramic evidence, were occupied contemporaneously 
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at least during a period shortly prior to 1600. The most strikingly unusual fea- 
ture at Nanishagi was the elaborate sipapu in Kiva A. It is unfortunate that the 
illustrations of the unique clay objects from the sipapu cache are not very clear. 
In part because it reveals new factual data and in part because it corrobo- 

rates the earlier findings at Unshagi, the Nanishagi paper is a valuable aid 
toward completing our picture of Jemez prehistory. 

FRANKLIN FENENGA 

Lillard Museum 

Sacramento Junior College 


Battlefield of the Gods. Aspects of Mexican History, Art, and Exploration. PAL 
Kelemen. With an introduction by Professor ALFRED M. Toz7Er. (212 pp., 
61 plates, index. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937.) 


After reading the verbal Blitzkrieg which Mr. Kubler loosened against Mr. 
Kelemen’s Battlefield of the Gods in the issue of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY for 
April, 1940, one wonders if Teutonic frightfulness is being introduced into 
Américan archaeological circles. Never have I read such a bitter, malicious, and 
arrogant attack. One would scarcely imagine, as is the case, that the victim of 
this inexcusable onslaught is not a pretentious volume, but a modest and at- 
tractively written book which, although in no way claiming to be a deep study 
of Middle American art and archaeology, yet in its novel approach is studded 
with many pertinent deductions and suggestions, which are sadly lacking in 
most books of this category. Furthermore, it reveals a real insight into the func- 
tioning of aboriginal and European art and culture and the amazing blendings 
that resulted therefrom. The present writer strongly recommends it as a rapid 
survey of the fields of Mexican culture presented in the form of a series of pleas- 
ing and often excellently written essays. He associates himself with these words 
from the review in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, an organ hardly 
given to gushing, ‘“The book is well and sometimes brilliantly written, and dis- 
plays a sound appreciation of the facts of Maya origins . .. . He is undoubtedly 
a keen observer and possesses an attractive literary style.” 

Had Mr. Kubler overlooked the plain statement in the introduction that 
this was a popular book, the contents of the first chapter which describe New 
Orleans should surely have given him a clue. Actually, of the first ten chapters, 
four are devoted entirely to some charming observations on travel and scenery, 
four are short, ably-written sketches of the Conquest, its participants and its 
chroniclers, while only the remaining two, comprising twenty-two pages, deal 
with architecture, and these in keeping with the character of the book are 
largely descriptive. Nevertheless, through these twenty-two pages are inter- 
spersed a large number of sound facts. Mr. Kubler writes that the significance 
of mosaic facades ‘‘as prefabricated, interchangeable re-usable elements . . . es- 
capes him [Kelemen] entirely.’’ Actually, Kelemen notes the mosaic and veneer 
work. Mosaic, of course, implies pre-fabrication, but generally Maya mosaic 
elements are not interchangeable or reusable except in mass, and Mr. Kubler 
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is quite mistaken in thinking they are. Let him look at the Temple of the War- 
riors report for proof. Furthermore, Mr. Kubler attacks Mr. Kelemen for re- 
marking that Maya cities cannot be dated by their buildings. Unfortunately, 
Kelemen’s statement is only too true. At present no one in the Maya field can 
prove the time relationships of, for example, Rio Bec or Uxmal buildings with 
those of the Mexican period at Chichen Itza. The relation of pre-Mexican to 
Mexican buildings at Chichen Itza, an allusion to which by Mr. Kelemen leads 
Mr. Kubler to another angry outburst, was established by archaeological meth- 
ods (re-use of materials) and a combination of historical study and deductions 
from comparative studies with Central Mexico. Mr. Kubler’s ignorance of this 
fact makes his arrogant attitude even less understandable. Mr. Kubler quotes 
from Dr. Tozzer's introduction, but he would have done well to have pondered, 
even if he could not have brought himself to quote, Dr. Tozzer’s remark, ‘‘Ar- 
chaeologically the book is sound."’ 

It is pure quibbling on Kubler’s part to demand the substitution of arteso- 
nado (a Spanish word meaning paneled ceiling), which would be thoroughly out 
of place in a book of this nature, for Kelemen’s “ceiling of cedar beams.”’ The 
reviewer also extracts one sentence from its context, that Mexico was ‘‘too late 
for Gothic,”’ and then implies that Mr. Kelemen is unaware of the survivals of 
Gothic traits. The context clearly shows that the reference is to Gothic archi- 
tecture as a style, and the very able handling of this chapter on Churrigeresque 
makes it inconceivable that Kelemen was unaware of the isolated Gothic sur- 
vivals. 

We are told, furthermore, that Kelemen’s summary of the elements consti- 
tuting the medieval style reveals handbook learning. Quite apart from whether 
any such deductions could be made from an extremely cursory summary, which 
from its nature must be in handbook style, Mr. Kelemen has studied art history 
at the universities of Budapest, Munich, and Paris, and worked in art museums 
of Berlin, Paris, Budapest, and Florence. This wide experience is revealed in his 
writings. 

Without taking up point by point Kubler’s vitriolic and generally quite un- 
fair comments (e.g., that on decadent Christianity), it is not amiss to conclude 
with two facts. First, the rights of translation of Battlefield of the Gods have been 
acquired for two foreign languages, and are under negotiations for a third. Sec- 
ond, owing to the nature of the book, no review copies were sent to scientific 
publications, and Mr. Kubler’s review, if one can call it that, was submitted by 
him unsolicited. 

J. Eric S. THomMpson 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 


“Tapajo Pottery.” HELEN C. Patmatary. (Ethnological Studies, 8, pp. 1-136, 
Géteborg, 1939.) 
Miss Palmatary presents a much needed review of the ornate ceramics of 
Santarem, a site located at the mouth of the Rio Tapajoz, tributary to the 
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Amazon. The study is based largely on museum collections in Brazil, the 
United States and Sweden, and on some field excavation notes of Dr. Kurt 
Nimuendaja. 

The Santarem ceramics are identified as belonging to the Tapajé culture. 
This culture is distinguished by the use of maize instead of manioc, use of an 
arrow poison which is not curare, the elbow pipe, some mummification, and 
lack of direct or urn burial. 

The analysis is limited to the ceramics which are described in detail, includ- 
ing discussion of vessel shapes, design elements, rims, handles, nubbins and 
figurines. Her description is clear and most of the types are illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings. 

A final section is devoted to comparison and correlation with British Gui- 
ana, Venezuela, Central America, the Antilles and the Southern Mounds of 
southeastern United States. Distributions of many Santarem types are shown. 
Miss Palmatary has wisely refrained from any definite conclusions. As she 
points out, Santarem is a composite culture, including elements with wide dis- 
tributions, as well as much local elaboration. The chronological position, how- 
ever, can not be determined until more is known about the sequences in ad- 
jacent areas. 

WENDELL C. BENNETT 
University of Wisconsin 


Climate and Evolution. W1LLiAM DILLER MatTHEw. Second, revised edition 
edited by Enwin H. Covpert. Preface by Wm. Kinc Grecory. (Special 
Publication of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. I, 1939.) 


This volume is a revised edition of the late Dr. Matthew's well known pa- 
leontological classic which was first printed in the Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences in 1915. It is revised, that is, in the sense that certain an- 
notations and revisions made by Dr. Matthew before his death in 1930 are 
added to the text. Dr. Colbert, the editor, has also added a few notes. Essen- 
tially, however, the volume stands as originally written except that certain 
other papers of Matthew have been included. A biographical sketch of Dr. 
Matthew's life has also been added as well as a complete bibliography. The 
book is a worthy memorial to a most distinguished naturalist and should find 
a place on the shelves of all students of paleontology and of such hybrid but 
related fields as paleo-archaeology. 

For those making their first acquaintance with this work it may be said that 
it is devoted to a discussion of the effect of climatic cycles upon organic evolu- 
tion. Centers of dispersion of the mammalia are indicated along with a discussion 
of the geographic barriers and influences determining migration. The geo- 
graphic origin of the various mammalian orders is comprehensively considered 
on the basis of present evidence. In addition, some excellent charts of known 
distributions in time and space accompany the volume. The essential principle 
utilized in the study is that of the Age and Area Hypothesis. Read in conjunc- 
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tion with J. C. Willis’ Age and Area which applies the principle in the botanical 
field, the student is well on the way to a clear grasp of a theory now widely ap- 
plied in the study of cultural distributions but taken over originally from biol- 
ogy. 

There are, of course, limitations to this approach and, as Professor Hooton 
has recently pointed out, a naive employment of the theory leads to too ready 
an interpretation of morphologically primitive forms as always representing 
marginal types consistently remote from their place of origin. This problem is 
thus of some significance in any consideration of primate origins. Nevertheless, 
Climate and Evolution is a most provocative and stimulating work which throws 
much light on the early movement of animals and men. While it is too old to 
contribute directly to our lately arisen problems in connection with New World 
man, it is a good background work for the purpose of obtaining a clear grasp of 
the entire movement and succession of Holarctic forms. No archaeologist in 
America today can afford to be wholly ignorant of Asiatic faunal and climatic 


movements which undoubtedly influenced the first human passage over Bering 
Straits. This book is vital to that purpose, nor will it soon be superseded. Now 
that the struggles of living men have so horribly convulsed this ancient conti- 
nent it is a regrettable but safe prophecy that the paleontological history of 
Asia, both human and animal, will not be adequately known in this century. 
LOREN EISELEY 
University of Kansas 
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